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These are All 
“WORTH SPIN” 


And You'll Go On Spinning them Too, As 
PERMANENT Additions Of REAL VALUE 
To Your Collection. 

LOVIE AUSTIN AND HER 
BLUES SERENADERS 
L. 64. Mojo Blues/Heebie Jeebies 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 
L. 65. Wolverine Blues My Gal 


Here’s One We’re Really Proud of— 
A Genuine ‘Collector’s Item’ 
of Extreme Rarity— 

THE ORIGINAL DIXIELAND JAZZ BAND 


L.72. Look At ’Em Doing it now 
Ostrich Walk 


And for the ‘ Moderns ‘— 
HOWARD McGHEE SEXTET 
B.1. Al’s Tune/Dimitar 


~ * * 


Jazz Parade ‘‘B’’ Series - 10in. 59 incl. Tax. 
Jazz Collector ‘‘L’’ and ‘‘N’’ - 10in. 7/6 incl. Tax. 
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Jas, Journal 


Edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL and TOM CUNDALL 


Asst. Editors : 


PETER TANNER and LES MALLOWS 


N a recent letter, the Editors confided the 
news that Jazz Journal had lately received 
a complete discography on Baby Dodds — 
‘*an enormous affair which we shall have to 
split over several issues.’’ That such should 
happen is hardly surprising, for | daresay that 
Baby, owing to his formidable talents, has 
appeared on more sides than he would care to 
remember, to pass over any that he might 
prefer to forget. Be that as it may, itoccurred 
to me that even the most confirmed matrix- 
hunters might relish a few intimate glimpses 
into the recorded tastes and predilections of 
the gentleman, who now finds himself the 
object of so much prodigious research. To be 
sure, | was at first a trifle loath to enlarge upon 
the present theme, lest | appear to be making 
a career out of personal reminiscence. As 
against that, | have yet to commit a breach of 
judgment comparable to that of a badly 
bewildered fellow, who, within recent mem- 
ory, sought to bury Baby, not to honour him, 
with an obituary that proved to be fantasti- 
cally premature. 

As so often takes place with working 
musicians, Baby has never had time to build 
a real collection, and the relatively few discs 
that he possesses were acquired largely by 
chance, Consequently, his likes and dislikes 
were revealed chiefly through those that he 
chose to hear when he came over to spend 
the evening. Of course,’ at the outset, it 
must be understood that Baby rarely played 
records for the sake of mere enjoyment. On 
the contrary, he treated listening as a most 
rigorous critical exercise. Thus, when the 
spirit moved him, he would invariably ask me 
to turn the volume very, very low, and cup- 
ping one ear, he would lean forward in his 
favourite chair, peering intently at the grill 
facade concealing the speaker, as though mis- 
trusting the merits of what might emanate 


next. 
PREFERENCES. 


For the most part, Baby’s preferences were 
fairly orthodox. That is, they centered about 


BABY DODDS 


By Kay C. THOMPSON. 


King Olivers, Johnny Dodds, and Louis Arm- 
strongs, and if some one side engaged his 
fancy, or illustrated a pet point, he would 
insist upon playing it over and over. Again, 
if he wished to get down to details, he would 
sometimes insist upon seeing the original 


BABY DODDS WHEN HE WAS PLAYING 
WITH KING OLIVER IN 1923. 


sheet music. This, in turn, might open up a 
newer line of conversation. The completion 
of which would require several hours of 
concentrated thought on the part of all 
concerned. 

With regard to Olivers generally, Baby 
believed that the best ones were cut prior to 
1923. As for records subsequent to that date, 
he favoured those made by combinations 
headed by former Oliver side-men. In 
retrospect, this is a somewhat ironic feature, 
for Baby was a contributing factor to the 
ultimate dissolution of Papa Joe’s most 


IN THE ROLE OF CRITICAL LISTENER. 


celebrated group, though up until now, | do 
not think that the tale has been widely 
circulated. Nevertheless, the truth is that 
many of their most popular compositions of 
that era were collaborative affairs, and as 
nearly as | can determine, Baby’s eight 
measures of Dippermouth Blues (later published 
as Sugar Foot Stomp) precipitated the first of a 
long series of angry royalty disputes. In the 
dissension that followed, Baby’s seethings 
were to be heard above all others, in mute 
acknowledgment of which King Oliver felt 
impelled to inaugurate his life-time practice 
of toting a loaded revolver whenever rehear- 
sals loomed. 


BEAT. 


As might be expected, Baby regularly 
expressed the greatest admiration for Louis’s 
‘*Hot Fives,’’ and since these records are 
notable for the reason that they omitted a 
drummer, | would sometimes remind him, if 
only to be provoking, that a lot of folk, 
including a number of well-meaning scribes, 
regarded percussion, and more especially 
jungle drums,”’ as the very foundation of 
jazz itself. On such occasions, Baby had only 
one reply : ‘“‘ Listen, the ‘ Hot Fives ’ prove 
that they’re all crazy !’’ Then, if he felt 
disposed, he might elaborate more fully : 
‘*You know, people are always asking me, 
‘ Baby, what do you think about so-and-so, 
some up-and-coming drummer. Hasn’t he 
got a great beat ?’ Well, that’s where they 
miss the whole point. A drummer isn’t 
supposed to play a beat, he’s supposed to 
play rhythm, the same as anyone else.”’ 


This sally, by the time our glasses had been 
freshly filled, would usually lead to a lengthy 
debate about definitions, for Baby was a 
profound musical thinker, who loved to 
pursue the ramifications of almost any given 
notion, until we, as well as they, were 
thoroughly exhausted. His remark of a 
moment ago provides a typical instance, for 
Baby was fond of maintaining that beat and 
rhythm were quite different things. A beat, 
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he would explain, is simply a steady succession 
of equal, unaccented sounds, whereas rhythm 
is a pattern composed of unequal, accented 
tones, or portions thereof. Obviously, in the 
case of an improvising artist, the accents and 
values contained within a particular phrase, 
or passage, are left to the performer's 
discretion. ‘‘ Take Louis Armstrong,’ he 
would say. ‘‘Some people think he lags 
behind the beat and then catches up. Of 
course, they’re wrong, for if you ever get 
behind, you’re gone. You'll never catch up, 
no matter how hard you try. What they 
really mean, though they don’t know it, is 
that Louis syncopates the lead, but pretty 
soon, once it gets printed, we’re all mixed 


COMPARISONS. 

Naturally, whenever we compared records, 
old and new, | would ask Baby about the 
circumstances that enabled an earlier genera- 
tion to achieve the results which it did, for 
certainly contemporary output has been more 
than disappointing, if one considers the strides 
that have been made in the field of mechanical 
reproduction. 

‘If present day youngsters fail to make 
good records,” he would answer, “* there are 
a lot of reasons. But | feel that the most 
important one is this. In those days, we took 
music seriously, and to give you just one 
example, when | joined King Oliver, my 
brother, Johnny, walked off the stand. He 


the same company. Now, Oliver hadn’t sent 
South for nothing, so he had me sight-read a 
new number. | think it was Canadian Capers. 
Anyway, when | finished, he said to me, 
‘Baby, you’re very good!’ Later, when 
Johnny had returned, and we had run through 
a few sets, he remarked, ‘ Well, Baby’s better 
than he was the /ast time | heard him,’ but 
that was as much as Johnny would ever 
admit !”’ 

Of course, no mention of records would be 
complete without at least a brief reference to 
the drum solos which Baby made a few years 
ago for Disc and Circle Sound. Needless to 
say, | have always thought of these sides as 
superlative examples of the drummer’s art. 
However, until | had been fully indoctrinated 
in Baby’s views, | was puzzled by his reluct- 
ance to share my enthusiasm, and for quite a 
while, | attributed his behaviour to an excess 
of modesty. Actually, as | came to realise, he 
was motivated by other considerations, and 
had it not been for Frederic Ramsey, Jr., to 
whom we are indebted for having conceived 
this project, | question whether Baby would 
have made these cuttings at all. 

** Kay,’’ he would protest, ‘‘ Maryland is a 
beautiful number, and if you know it, you can 
sing along with the record. But the other 
sides are different, and while they demonst 
rate things like nerve-beats, you couldn’t call 
them jazz compositions, for they don’t even 
have a real melody.’’ Similarly, Baby 


later the subject of a vast amount of nonsense 
to the general effect that they were trans- 
scribed at a time when he was in a state of 
seizure, or possession. Knowing Baby as well 
as | do, | can imagine that this interpretation 
must have annoyed him no end, for though he 
would be the first to recognise the role of 
emotion, he would be the last to concede that 
anything worth-while is the product of 
hysteria, for if nothing else, he harped 
incessantly upon the fact that great music is 
the outcome of only one thing, namely, long 
years of applied musicianship ! 


DELTA JAZZ CLUB 
6, NEW COMPTON ST. W.C. 


featuring . . . 
MIKE DANIELS’ 


JAZZMEN 
Every SATURDAY 
8-0 — 11-0 

SUNDAY 

7-30 — 10-30 
LARGE FLOOR SPACE FOR DANCERS. 
SPECIAL SEATING ARRANGEMENT 
FOR LISTENERS. 
RECORD COUNTER. 
BUFFET. 
ATMOSPHERE !! 


DELTA 


Enquiries 
PETK PAYNE 
213, Bromley Road, LONDON, S.E. 6. 


claimed that | wasn’t good enough to play in objected to the fact that these records were HIT. 3134. 
V-DISC AUCTION — ALL ORIGINALS. 
Any offer over 26 considered. 

Evelyn Knight. There Will Never Be Another You VG f559 Tommy Dorsey. Sweet And Lovely/The Lamp |s Low E £320 
Trummy Young. | Want A Little Girl . VG \ Woody Herman. It Must Be Jeliy/Flying’ Home VG 
Loumell Morgan. Take Me Out To The; Good Enough To Keep G f478 Eddie Heywood. Begin The Beguine P £324 
Louis Jordan. Deacon Jones/! Like ‘Em Fat Like That . Gi Red Norvo. Which Switch Witch/ [Bass On The PY 
Don Redman. Great Day In The Morning 3 w F £196 Mildred Bailey. Which Of The Great. Forty-Eight N £444 
Louis Jordan. Five Guys Named Moe/Jumpin’ At The at Perry Como. Like Someone In Love;Love Is The NU 
Will Bradley. Basin Street Boogie/Ghost Of A Chance VG £539 Met. Opera House Jam Session {Rose Room VG $152 
Jess Stacy. Paper Moon/Daybreak Serenade VG Mop Mop G2. 
Will Bradley. Celery Stalks At Midnite ... F f187 Korn Kobblers. Sylvia Pollywolly Doodle coe ee E £492 
B. Goodman Six. A Smooth One eee , FL Harry Gibson. You Can Say That/Zoot — ny EX 
Benny Carter. Slow Freight/Fish Fry N £449 Red Norvo. Lagwood Walk VG £426 
Charlie Spivak. Penthouse Serenade ae ‘ NU Stuff Smith. Humoresque ‘Stop — — ~ Look - — Listen VG VL 
Spike Jones. Blue Danube/Toot, Toot, Tootsie. G f540 Harry James. Make Love To Me/B-19__... G £493 
Les Paul. Begin The Beguine, 'How High The Gr Woody Herman. Out Of This World/Goosey Gander x Gr 
Count Basie. Gee Baby Ain’t | Good To You ... N £552 Woody Herman. _Bishop’s Blues ‘Come Back To — G £293 
Woody Herman. Lover Man NU Lee Castle. Uptown Express GY 


Post and Packing free on any order. 


discs. No pre-electric recordings, please ! 
WANTED WANTED 
RALPH SUTTON — Down Home. PASADENA JAZZ SOCIETY — Tournement. 
The Villain/Cataract Rag. King Porter Stomp/Bill Bailey. 
Climax Rag/Chromatic Rag. Gulfport Blues/Skeleton Jangle. 
Frogs Legs Rag/Biack and White Rag. 
The Cascades/Grace and Beauty. ag eg YANCEY — Session. 
bo Rag/Ecstatic Rag. 
ARMAND HUG — Good Time Jazz. g > 
Good Gravy Rag/Kansas City Scomps. 12th Street Rag/Everybody’s Rag. 
The Cosey Rag/Frog--More Rag. DICK WELLSTOOD — Rampart. 
SUNE BORG — Swedish Gazell. If You Knew/Prize Cakewalk Of The Storeyville Swells. 
Original Rags/Maple Leaf Rag. Chicago Breakdown, ‘Lewd Waters, 
Write me if you’ve anything of interest, 
HAROLD 
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will Trade for any current New Orleans jazz 


WANTED 


RALPH SUTTON — Circle. 
St. Louis Blues/Dill Pickles. 
Whitewash Man/Carolina In The Morning. 


Also discs by BRUN CAMPBELL, SCOTT JOPLIN. 
KNOCKY PARKER, LUCKY ROBERTS, and 
CHARLES THOMPSON. 

And discs on Joco, Albert, United, Kappa, Dixieland, 


Coronet, Texstar, Record Chan J 
Swedish labels. ger, Jazz Disc, and any 


CULLING, 9, FORDLEA ROAD, LIVERPOOL, 12. 
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DISCOGRAPHY OF 


Warren ‘‘Baby’’ Dodds 


Compiled by GEOFFREY HELLIWELL & PETER TAYLOR. 
(Part 1.) 


We should like to acknow!edge the assistance of Messrs. Brian Rust, Eric Townley 
and Roy Voysey for checking and modifying the following Discography. Also thanks 
to Derrick Stewart-Baxter’s ‘‘ Bunk Discography ”’ in the Melody Maker. Additions 
or modifications, however small, will be appreciated and should be sent to: 

27, Roslyn Place, St. Margaret’s Road, Bradford, Yorks. 
KING OLIVER AND CREOLE JAZZ BAND : Oliver. Louis Armstrong (cnts.), 
Honore Dutray (tmb.), Johnny Dodds (clt.), Lil Hardin (pno.), Bill Johnson (bjo.), 


Baby Dodds (ds.). 
ichmond, Indiana, April, 1923 
11382 B Just Gone Ge 5138 BrE 02202, DeE BM 02202 
11383 B Canal Street Blues ade Ge 5133, J.1.1, UHCA 67/68, 
BrE 02200, ‘DeE BM 02200 


11385C Mandy Lee Blues Ge 5134, J.1.2, UHCA 69/70, 
BrE 02201, DeE BM 02201 

11386C I'm Goin’ Away To Wear You Off My Mind Ge 5134, 
BrE 02201, DeE BM 2004 

11387A Chimes Blues Ge 5135, J.1.1, UHCA 67/68, AFCDJ A03, 
J.C. L3, TeE R6 

11388 Weather Bird Rag Ge 5132, J.1.5, UHCA 75/76, 
BrE 02202, DeE BM 02202 

11389B Dippermouth Blues Ge 5132, 3076*, J.1.10, 
“UHCA 77/78, 02200, DeE BM 02202 

11390B Froggie Moore ... e 5135, J.1.2, UHCA 69/70, 


A06, L3, TeE R6 
*Issued as ‘‘ Sugar Foot Stomp.”’ 
Note. Snake Rag ’’ has Howard (ds.). 
E BM series are Brunswick export 
KING OLIVER’S saz BAND : Same Personnel, except “Bud Scott (bjo.) replaces 


Johnson. 
Chicago, 22 June, 1923. 
8391a Snake Rag age OK 4933, SE 4016 
8392b Sweet Lovin’ Man OK 4906, HJCA 8, Lindstro 
AFCDI A039, Biltmore 1053, Jazz Society 
8393b High Society Rag re 4933, HRS 12, SE 5016, AFCDJ 4026 
8394b Sobbin’ Blues* .. 906, HJCA 8, Lindstrom 


OK 4 
‘A4175, AFCD) A039, Biltmore 1053, Jazz Society 501 
- *Baby Dodds plays slide whistle solo. 
SAME PERSONNEL. 
Chicago, 23rd June, 1923. 


8401a Where Did You Stay Last Night OK 4918, HJCA 25, BRS 2 
AFCDJ A028, Biltmore 1055 
8402a Dippermouth Blues 4918 HJCA 25, BRS 2, 


OK 
“Br HRs 4, A028, Biltmore 1055 
OK 4975, HJICA 6, AFCDJ 


8403a Jazzin’ Babies Blues 
A026, Biltmore 1051 


*Issued as ‘‘ King Oliver and Savannah Syncopaters "’ and entitled ‘‘ Sugar Foot Stomp.”’ 


SAME PERSONNEL : plus Charlie Jackson (bs.-sax.). 
Chicago, September, 1923. 


8475b Buddy’s Habits* OK 40000, HJCA 37, AFCDJ 
Dividend, Biltmore 1056 


8476b Tears OK 40000, HJCA 37, HRS 12, 
“AFCDI Dividend, BRS 10, Biltmore 1056 
8477b | Ain’t Gonna Tell Nobody OK 8148, Odg 3198, 312872, 
HJCA 1, AFCDJ A033, Biltmore 1049 

8478a Room Rent Blues Odg 3198, 312872, 


OK 8148, 
HICA 1, AFCDI A033, Biltmore 1049 
*Baby Dodds eee slide whistle. 
KING OLIVER’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND: Same Personnel except Johnny St. 
Cyr (bjo) replaces Scott. 
Chicago, October, 1923. 


8484a Riverside Blues ... .. OK 40034, Odg 3197, 312808, 
— 7, JRS 117, Biltmore 1052 

8485a Sweet Baby Doll OK8235, HJCA 2, AFCDJ 
A034, Biltmore 1050 

8486b Working Man Blues... OK 40034, Odg 3197, 312808, 
HJCA 7, JRS 117, Biltmore 1052 

8487a Mabel’s Dream . OK 8235, HJCA 2, AFCDJ A034, Biltmore 1050 


SAME PERSONNEL, except Jimmie Noone (clt.) replaces Dodds and Ed. Atkins 


(tmb.) replaces Dutray. 
Chicago, 15th, 16th, 20th, 24th October, 1923. 
a Co 13003- D, CoF LF225, 
“DF 3079, HJCA 63, Biltmore 1057 
81301 Junk Man Blues ane ae . Rejected 


81300 Chattanooga Stomp 


81302 London Cafe Blues Co 14003- D, HICA 47, ‘Biltmore 1054 
81303 Camp Meeting Blues Co 14003-D, HJCA 17, Biltmore 1054 
81304 New Orleans Stomp 13003-D, CoF LF225, 


Co 
“DF 3079, HJCA 63, Biltmore 1057 
Oliver, Armstrong (ents.), Dutray (tmb.), Johnny Dodds (clt.); Stomp Evans (alto), 
Lil Hardin (pno.), St. Cyr (bjo.), Dodds (ds.). 
Chicago, October, 1923. 


11633B Alligator Hop - 5274, Cent 3008, AFCDJ A07, TeE R4 
11635A Zulu’s Ball * Ge 5275, TeE R29, Biltmore 1028 
11636B Working Man Blues Ge 5275, TeE R29, Bilemore 1028 
11638 Krooked Blues Ge 5274, Cent 3008, AFCDJ 
A06, TeE R4 

That Sweet Something Ge 5276 

If You Want My Heart aay Ge 5276 


Note.—It is possible that the last two titles were never issued. 
SAME PERSONNEL : except Charlie Jackson (bassoon sax.) replaces Evans and 


Bill Johnson (bjo) replaces St. Cyr. 


1622-1 Mabel’s Dream ... Clax 40292, Sig 905, 
BrE 03575 
1622-2 Mabel’s Dream ... Para 20292, Pu 11292, Harmo 
890, Para 1401 4(?) 
1623-1 Southern Stomps Para 12088 
1623-2 Southern Stomps Para 12088, 14015, Cent 3011, 
AFCD$ AO7, JC L4 
1624 Riverside Blues... 20292, 14014, Pu 11292, 


Pra 
Clax 40292, SD 100, terme 890, Sig 905, BrE 03575 


DIXIELAND THUMPERS : Natty Dominique (tpt.), Johnny Dodds (clt.), Jimmy 


Blythe (pno.), Baby Dodds (ds.). 
Chicago, circa March, 1927. 
4762-856 There’ll Come A Day Para 12525, mr 3001, Chall 806, 
C L14, AFCDJ A012 
4763-855 Weary Way Blues . Para 42525, 
JOHNNY DODDS AND BLACK BOTTOM STOMPERS : foil ae 
(cnt.), Gerald Reeves (tmb.), Johnny Dodds (cit.), Barney Bigard (ten.), Stomp 
Evans (bar.), Earl Hines (pno.), Johnny St. Cyr (bjo.), Baby Dodds (ds.). 
Ch 21st April, 1927 


£22721 Weary Blues doe roe a Vo 15632, Br 80073 
E22722 Weary Blues... Unissued 
E22723 New Orleans Stomp Vo 15632, Br 80073 
E22724 New Orleans Stomp ... Unissued 
£22725 Wild Man Blues r 3567, 80059, VoE B209, 


KP 103, Bre BrF s00t6s, Poly 58003, Polk 9035 
£22726 Wild Man Blues ...  Unissued 


£22727 Melancholy r 3567, 6441, 80059, Vo 1128, 
Me 12034*, BrE BrF 500165, Poly 580031 
E22728 Melancholy ‘ Br 3567, VoE B209, KP 103 


Jack ‘Wynn and Dallas Dandies.’ 
tissued as ‘* Louis Armstrong and Orchestra.’ 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HOT SEVEN: Armstrong en vel.), Kid Ory 
(tmb.), Johnny Dodds (clt.), Lil Hardin (pno.), Johnny St. Cyr (bjo.), Pete Briggs 
(tuba), Baby Dodds (ds.). 
Chicago, 7th May, 1927. 


80847c¢ Willie The Weeper§ OK 8482, Vo 3381*, PaE R2393 
80848c Wild Man Blues OK 8474, Vo 3193*, SE 5003, 
PaE R3492t, 2162, CoS D2353 
*Issued as ‘‘ Louis Armstrong and Orchestra.”’ 
tissued as ‘‘ Louis Armstrong and Original Washboard Beaters."’ 


SAME PERSONNEL. 

‘ erg 10th May, 1927. 
80854b Alligator Crawl§ OK 8482, PaE R2185* 
80855¢ Potato Head Blues ‘OK 8503, on 35663, UHCA 59/60, 

PaE R2185, CoS DZ 344 

§Banjo tuned as guitar. 

*\ssued as ‘* Alligator Blues.’’ 
SAME PERSONNEL. 


Chicago, 11th May, 1927. 

80862¢ Melancholy Blues OK 8496, Vo 3137*, PaE R2162, 
279829 

80863a Weary Blues... . OK 8519, Ne R2393 
80864a Twelfth Street Rag... Co 35663 


Issued* as ‘* Louis Armstrong and Orchestra.” 
SAME PERSONNEL. 
Chicago, 13th May, 1927. 


80876b Keyhole Blues . OK 8496, Vo 3137*, HJCA 67, OdF F 279829 
81126b $.0.L. Blues... es Co 35661, PaE R2774, BRS 6 
*Issued as “* Louis ‘Armstrong and Orchestra.” 

SAME PERSONNEL. 
Chicago, 14th May, 1927. 


80877b Gully Low Blues OK = Vo 3193*, SE 5003, 
E R113, CoS Dz353 
80884b That’s When I'll Come Back To Yout OK 8519, PaE R113}, 2704 


+Armstrong and Lil Hardin (vcl.). 
*Issued as ‘‘ Louis Armstrong and Orchestra.” 
tissued as Butterbeans and Susie.”” 
DIXIELAND THUMPERS : Personnel as before. 
Chicago, May/June, 1927. 


20240 Oriental Mant . ot: 12594, Cent 3002, JC L6, JRS 106 
20241 Sock That Thing* ra 12594, Cent 3002, JC L6, JRS106 
Baby Dodds (ds.*, ne t). 

JELLY ROLL MORTON AND RED HOT PEPPERS : George Mitchell (cnt. + 

George Bryant (tmb.), Johnny Dodds (clt.), Stomp Evans (alto), Morton (pno. 
Johnny * Cyr (gtr.), Quinn Wilson (tuba), Baby Dodds (ds.), Lew Le Mar (vcl. 


effects* 
Chicago, 4th June, 1927. 


38627-2 Hyena Stomp* ... Vi 20772, HJCA 11, Biltmore 1059 


38628-1 = Billy Goat Stomp* Vi 20772, HJCA 11, Bilemore 1059 
38629-1 Wild Man Blues Vi 21345, Bb 'B10256, BRS 4, 
Jazz Classics 506 

ngle Blues... iat ata Bb B10256, BRS 4, Jazz Classics 506 


8630-3 
SAME PERSO} NEL. 


38661-1 Beale Steet Blues 


Chicago, 10th June, 1927. 
Bb B10252, HJCA 88, Biltmore 1077 
Vi 20948 


38662-3 The Pea Bb B 10252, HJCA 88, ‘Biltmore 1077 
Dodd (de) MORTON ‘TRIO: Johnny Dodds (ele. Morton (pno.), Baby’ 
s (ds 
Chicago, 10th June, 1927. 
38663-1 Wolverine Blues Vi 21064, Bb B10258, HMVS JK2233, 
Biltmore 1075 
38664-1 Mr. Jelly Lord Vi 21064, Bb B10258, HMVS JK 2233, 


Biltmore 1075 

JOHNNY DODDS AND BLACK BOTTOM STOMPERS : Natty Dominique, 

Reuben Reeves (cnts.), Gerald Reeves (tmb.), Johnny Dodds (clt.) Charlie Alexander 
(pno.), Johnny St. Cyr (bjo.), Baby Dodds (ds.). 

— 8th October, 1927. 

Br 3568, 4, 


1237 Come On And Stomp, Stomp, Stomp 
“Vo 1148, BrE 3681 
1239 After You’re Gone (vcl.) Br a BrE 3681 
1241 After You’reGone 68, 80074 
1242 Joe Turner Blues Br 3997, 80075, M12027 
1245 When Erastus Plays His Old Kazoo Br 3997, 80075 


.Melo issues as ‘* Jack Wynn and Dallas Dandies.” 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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LIGHTLY AND 
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Coincidental Intelligence. 

Down Beat for December 15th reported 
Muggsy Spanier as having expressed, over the 
San Francisco radio, a dislike for banjos and 
tubas, together with the opinion that they 
were out of place in a jazz band. 

Elsewhere in the same issue we read that 
Muggs had been badly beaten up and robbed 
— in San Francisco. 

All we knew about San Francisco is that, 
like London, it is a centre of the Great Corn 
Belt. Could be that the aforementioned 
sensible utterances made the corn-filled dupes 
very, very angry. 
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New Orleans is Carthage ? 

‘*In the English-speaking Negro worid of 
the Americas, Harlem is Rome, St. Louis 
might be Athens or Alexandra, and Port of 
Spain is Byzantium : Jazz ; Blues ; Calypso.” 

Patrick Leigh Fermor, Traveller’s Tree. 
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Bulls’ Output: Annual Returns and 
Other Statistics. 

Jazz Hot for January reports a M. Steve 
Rave as the representative of Great Britain 
on the International Federation of Hot Clubs. 
Undoubtedly, they meant the indefatigable 
Steve Race, whose output now far exceeds 
that of the illustrious, long-lived and long- 
winded British jazz bull, Edgar Jackson. We 
think those Frenchmen must have been 
reading Steve’s passionate prose on the 
subject of the Velvet Frog, and just naturally 
got confused between the rave and the race. 

As you all know, only too damned well, 
some of Steve’s output on the subject of 
Duke Ellington hasn’t pleased us in the past. 
So, with quite uncustomary fairness, we 
quote him from ‘‘ Musical Express”’ of 
January 19th : 

‘* Pride of place must go to Duke Ellington, 
whose work dates less than that of any 
other bandleader... ”’ 

Ain’t it the truth, Ruth ? Unanimity is nigh 
achieved. All members of the Ellington 
Circle will give this critic the special salute 
in future. 

Another British jazz bull, of smaller but 
more obnoxious output, also had his name 
mis-spelled recently. It happened in Alan 
Lomax’s plushy work on Jelly Roll Morton. 
Here we found a fancy quotation from a fancy 
piece of writing by Stanley F. Dance credited 
to S. F. Dunce. We think justice has been 
done, for this dreary character does not pull 
his weight in the Dixieland showboat. 


= jos — 
Organize or Be Happy. 

Amongst names being considered by the 
N.F.J.O. Central Committee for the Meatless 
Festival is, we read, that of Albert Ammons. 
We all know that these gentlemen operate 
very far back in the past, but we think it time 
they were aware of the unfortunate demise 
of the famous pianist. 

Now it happens that we derive much 
pleasure from these National and International 
Federations of Hot, Snot, Bop and What, 
these Jazz Societies Old and New, and we 
have decided to form one of our own. It will 
be known quite simply as The Jazz Artists, 
Cool Kats and African Study Society. Abbre- 
viated, it will quickly become familiar as the 
JACKASS, and the blues of that name will be 
played at the end of all its many functions. 
The executive positions will all be occupied 
by us, so that no evil financial geniuses may 
have access to the inevitable treasure. We 
shall have a few elegant figureheads to give 
the thing tone, none of whom will be expected 
to know anything about anything. There will 
be simply splendid lectures at frequent 
intervals, none of which will have anything to 
do with music, but all of which will be packed 
with information about Storyville and the 
anthropological roots. (You, too, can learn 
to strut like a pouter pigeon, to talk about 
cribs, bordellos, madams, aphrodisiacs, jelly 
roll, etc., etc.). We shall issue free booklets 
to all fully paid-up members, and medals to 
those who gather more than ten annual 
subscriptions. Here’s a great chance to join 
a great racket, better by far than any of those 
that have preceded it, so 

JOIN JACKASS 
BE A JACKASS 
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Improvisation on a Theme. 
Horace the Trussed stood back and 
admired his work. The chest he had picked 
up at an auction for a few shillings had never 
amounted to much. It was a reproduction, 
manufactured in Tottenham around the turn 
of the century, but it had been wormy enough 
to belong to the times of the monstrous 
Tudors. Now, with its wormholes neatly 
stoppered by wax, it gleamed beneath a false, 
unrevealing mask of stain and polish. He 
called Mag the Hag out of the kitchen. 
“* Whatyer think of it ?”’ 
“Pretty good. How much’ll it make ?”’ 
** Six or seven pahnds, | reckon.”’ 
“Basil the Butcher ain’t makin’ much 
nowadays.” 
“* Old swine up at the Boar’s likes... ”’ 
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POLITELY. 


The bell over the front door clanged and 
they looked eagerly through into the shop. 

‘* Oh, hell!” 

‘* That sicky twerp agin !”’ 

A youth had entered. It was the Spotted 
Cat, so named because of his face. 

Good morning, sir !’’ He came on like 
Uncle Tom and would doubtless have genu- 
flected had he had the grace. 

** What kin | do feryer ?’’ asked Horace 
truculently. 

““| want a few records for my ageing and 
ailing Auntie Flossie,’’ said the Spotted Cat, 
with a little titter. ‘‘ She likes the old ones, 
you know. Memories of the past, you know.”’ 
He coughed, hesitated, smiled wanly. 

‘*Weain’t got any,”’ said the Trussed One. 

‘* Surely, surely,’’ and here was Little Lord 
Fauntleroy all in velvet talking, ‘‘ they are 
records I see over yonder.’’ He pointed into 
a corner near which Horace had stacked a wild 
collection of chambers. 

““They’re no darn good.”’ 

“* May | look, please ?”’ 

“All right, but be careful. If you break any 
of them pots you'll have ter pay for ’em.”’ 
Horace disappeared into the back. 

The Spotted Cat was shaken by a violent 
tremor. His dull eyes brightened. Centuries 
of vitiation since an Englishman on this very 
spot had quickened with excitement as a stag 
broke cover. 

The corner was more than slightly odori- 
ferous and the Spotted Cat produced part of 
his equipment, a packet of grown-up’s 
cigarettes. He lit the cork-tipped end, 
either in ignorance or excitement, and puffed 
unhappily. The records were very dirty and 
he put on a pair of gloves. His imaginary 
Auntie Flossie forgotten, he signed happily 
when he came upon a record by Jean Gold- 
kette. He would pay Horace 2d. for it and 
sell it for 2/-. Then, soon afterwards, dirty 
littie grey beads of perspiration stood out all 
over his face. In his hand was a record by 
the Original Dixieland Corn Band! He felt 
giddy and supported himself against Horace’s 
shelving. A gentle tinkle, a rude rattle, a 
horrid crash—a dozen or more flying 
chamber-pots had hurled themselves to the 
floor. An especially attractive one, with a 
moulded design of cupids and flowers around 
the brim, fell like a helm on the Spotted Cat’s 
head, and he stood in bewildered darkness 
with a handle for a snout. 

At the moment when Horace the Trussed 
and Mag the Hag rushed into the shop, the 
front door opened again and admitted a 
blonde, a gorgeous blonde except for her 
lack of teeth and arches. An experienced 
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accomplice of the Spotted Cat, she was quick 
to realise his plight, and scampered across and 
seized him by his handle. But the pot was 
jammed tight and most pitiful noises came 
from within. Horace and Mag had also sized 
up the situation and both were shouting. 
While the former devoted himself to des- 
cribing the Spotted Cat, colourfully but not 
altogether inaccurately, the latter seized a 
copper bedwarmer and dealt the blonde a 
sonorous blow on her well-developed 
posterior. The blonde still having secure hold 
on the Spotted Cat’s handle, they fell together 
into a hip-bath with such impetus that his 
helm burst asunder and little notebooks flew 
out of his pockets in all directions. A large 
print of the Battle of Flodden, in a heavy gilt 
frame, fell like a wreath upon them. 


The Spotted Cat extricated himself rapidly, 
leaving his lady to pick herself up. Tears fell 
from his eyes, tears which turned into a flood 
as he beheld in his hand but a fragment of the 
Columbia by the Original Dixieland Corn 
Band. 


Mag was about to make a flank attack with 
the bedwarmer as Horace came in from the 
front with a Moorish scimitar. The Spotted 
Cat screamed, leapt like an athlete over a 
gaping chaise percée, and was gone with a 
clang of the bell. 


He had parked his car two hundred yards 
down the street and had somewhat regained 
his composure by the time the blonde reached 
it. 


“* You will have to go back for the note- 
books,’’ he said. 
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If you’re looking for the shop with 
the best stock of JAZZ RECORDS 
ITS RIGHT HERE FOR YOU 
at 


DOBELL’S 


77 Charing Cross Road, London, 


W.C. 2. 
Members J.R.R.A. 
Record Manager :—Doug. Dobell. 
(GERrard 4197). 


FOREIGN RECORDS A SPECIALITY. 


If you can’t call, send for 
FREE MONTHLY MAILING LIST 
IT’S TERRIFIC! 
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EDITORIAL. 


WE hope that by the time this issue 

reaches you the magazine will once 
again be more or less on schedule. It 
was extremely unfortunate that, owing 
to the paper shortage, we started the 
year so badly, but we have now got going 
once again and intend to get back to our 
original publishing date, of the first of 
each month, as soon as possible. 


This shortage of paper is quite horrible. 
We were lucky enough to be able to buy 
some ; but the price we had to pay for it 
would have made Croesus shudder. We 
shall probably have to economise in other 
little ways to balance our budget, so 
please bear with us if there is a shortage 
of photographs for the time being. 

We promise you we do our poor best. 


BEGONE DULL CARE. 

We strongly urge you not to miss the 
excellent film short titled as above. It 
is quite unique and should please all jazz 
lovers. 

The music is by the Oscar Peterson 
Trio, who play throughout. The subject 
matter is entirely abstract, the music 
being portrayed on the screen by a series 
of coloured designs. These are quite 
bewildering at times, but they fit the 
music to perfection. 

Peterson is quite an extraordinary 
pianist. We have heard glowing reports 
about him from many American sources, 
and his praises have been highly sung by 
all who have heard him. 

He plays in a modern style, but we are 
sure that few of you will dislike him for 
he plays with a tremendous swing and 
his improvisations are very unique. 


RECORD EXCHANGE. 

We should like to bring to your notice 
this Canadian magazine which we adver- 
tise for sale on another page. 

Since its inception it has improved 
with each issue, and we feel that its 
Editor is doing a job of work which is 
worthy of your support. 

Give it a trial. 


BOUND COPIES. 

As in past years we now have a limited 
supply of bound copies for sale at 15/6, 
post free. These comprise all twelve 
issues of 1950 and are bound in attractive 
brown covers, lettered in gold. 

Orders will be honoured in strict 
rotation. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

You will notice a slight alteration in 
the prices of our Class fied Advertise- 
ments as laid out on page 20. This has 
been brought about by two things. 
Firstly, for many months we have been 
receiving lists of records for inclusion in 
this section which have been listed in 
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such disorder that it has taken hours 
this end to d'sentangle them before they 
could be typed and sent to the printers. 

We have a supply of printed forms for 
these advertisements, which we will 
gladly send you free of charge. It is re- 
quested that these forms always be used, 
and in addition that when listing records 
you utilise one form for each band. If 
you do this, it will save us hours of work 
at this end. Please do your best to help. 

Our second alteration is a very slight 
one on the financial side. We found that 
our old prices were not making these 
advertisements an economical proposi- 
tion, and whilst we are always ready to 
help you all we can, we must keep an 
eye on those J.J. coffers. 


THE EDITORS. 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ—Meetings Mondays at 7-30 p.m. 
11, Gt. Newport Street. W.1.. next Leicester Square 


Station. 


CRANFORD JAZZ CLUB—Every Tuesday, established 
nearly 2 years, over 500 members. Home of the Crane 
River Band. Piccadilly Line to Hounslow West. 81, 
98 and 222, buses to White Hart, Bath Road, Cranford 
Mddx. Membership 1/6d. Admission 1/-. 


DELTA JAZZ CLUB—6, New Compton St., W.C. 
Saturday 8-0 to 11-0; Sunday 7-30 to 10-30. 
Featuring MIKE DANIELS’ DELTA JAZZMEN. 

THE CLUB WITH ATMOSPHERE ! 


ILFORD RHYTHM CLUB — Every Thursday, 7-30 
Cauliflower Hotel, Seven Kings. Record recital and 
session — Musicans invited to sit in. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack’s Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meets every Monday, 
7-30 p.m., Old Nag’s Head Hotel, Jackson's Row, 
Manchester 2. 

NOTE NEW NIGHT AND VENUE, 


TOTTENHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays 7-30 
p.m., Eagle Hotel, High Road, N. 17. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Bourne Hall, 287, High Road, Wood Green. 


YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB—Wednesday Evenings 7-30 
p.m. Adelphi Hotel, Leeds Briage, Leeds. 


(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 
Charges: 5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 
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The American Jazz Scene 


RED PLANES IN JET BATTLE !... TRUCE 
BID REBUFFED BY RED CHINA... 
MORE STEEL FOR WAR PURPOSES !.. . 
RUSSIA TO INVADE ALASKA !.. . KOREA 
LOSSES HIGH!... 

Ominous headlines occupy the front pages 
these days foretelling impending doom ; 
predicting disastrous events ; recording what 
will undoubtedly be unhappy memories for 
a future generation. (The pessimists would 
believe that ‘‘ future generations ’’ should be 
included in the ‘‘ doubtful ’’ category). These 
fearful headlines, like a mirror of our times, 
‘cast the reflection of a chaotic world, literally 
torn apart by the events of this era. Yet, in 
spite of it all, there exists a brave little 
publication which, within it’s somewhat 
limited scope, unites a portion of the people 
who, in part, are responsible for the sad 
state of present day affairs. In these troubled 
times, a feeling of warmth comes from the 
knowledge that our monthly ambiguous 
rhetoric reaches out from here in Los Angeles 
to encompass a great portion of this tattered 
sphere. After a slight delay in transit, these 
words find their way into homes of jazz fans 
in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Canada, France, Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, Italy, 
Spain, Japan, Eire, Germany, England, and the 
United States. | understand that even the 
iron curtain parts to permit a few copies of 
Jazz Journal into Czechoslovakia. 

| sincerely hope that 100 years from to-day, 
when the history of this era is documented, 
at least a footnote will be included regarding 
the happier facets of our times . . . a footnote 
based on some of the activities recorded here 
—as contrasted with the grim headlines 
above. So, with a helpful gesture toward that 
confused historian (HE’s back again !), and 
with the hope that such fare is of interest to 
readers in Paris, London, Milan, Copenhagen, 
New York, etc... . here’s a few random 
glances at THE AMERICAN JAZZ SCENE as 
viewed from our headquarters here on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Up North, in the San Francisco bay area, 
Lu Watters has shuttered Hambone Kelly’s 
and is concentrating his efforts on his own 
Down Home label and arranging a forthcoming 
Eastern tour. The proposed tour, well 
exploited by Mercury Records, will include 
Turk Murphy in the entourage. Turk, after 
completing a successful stint amid the gaming 
tables at Las Vegas, Nevada, will disband his 
current group to rejoin Watters .. . another 
ex-Watterite, Bob Scobey is luring bay area 
jazz fans to Paulo Alto where his spirited crew 


by FLOYD LEVIN. 


is causing much comment at the Greenwich 
Village ; and Johnny Wittwer (that European 
tour is now definitely OFF) is handling the 
intermission piano chores at the Hangover 
where Marty Marsala leads the band .. . More 
San Francisco news: Pee Wee Russell, 
stricken with a serious liver ailment, is a 
charity patient at San Francisco County 
hospital. News releases have appealed for 
blood donations and a benefit is being 
arranged. Louis Armstrong will leave the 


PHOTO] [W. ROTHMUND 
BENNY GOODMAN. 

Long Bar long enought to appear in an attempt 
to raise funds for the ailing clarinetist. 

Now, swinging our jazz scene spotlight 
Eastward, let’s look in on the New York 
situation : Versatility is the keynote for Big 
Town jazz musicians these days. Bobby 
Sherwood, guitarist and trumpeter, who can 
and does add his vocal prowess to his instru- 
mental activities, has gone from a Broadway 
stage production to appear before the TV 
cameras. As this is written, Sherwood has 
begun a daily disk-jockey show over local 
N.Y. station... In the same vein, pianist Joe 
Bushkin has been featuring his trumpet antics 
on several television shows and has also gone 
dramatic in a few mystery sagas. With it all, 
he finds time to knock-off an occasional hit 
tune !... A group of Los Angeles youths have 
made the grade in New York. The Tailgate 
Jazz Band, mentioned here before, is pleasing 
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lovers of the rugged style jazzin their frequent 
appearances around town. Another young 
group — from New Orleans, The Basin Street 
Six is also receiving acclaim. Both bands have 
cut several sides for Circle... 

Down Texas way the Papa Celestin band 
from New Orleans (supposedly) entertained 
students at the University of Texas recently. 
| understand that Papa Oscar used a pick-up 
band of local musicians much to the dismay of 
jazz-starved Texans . . . In Boston Darnell 
Howard writes that the Muggsy Spanier band 
is packing them into the Savoy seven nights a 
week plus Sunday afternoons. 

LOOK WHO WE FOUND DEPARTMENT 
ARTIE MATHEWS, composer of jazz classic 
Weary Blues is teaching legit music in Cin- 
cinatti, Ohio . . . JOSEPHINE BAKER, Negro 
singer whose vocal efforts have pleased 
Parisians for many years. Miss Baker returned 
to this country in an ill-fated New York show. 
She is now singing at the haughty Copa City 
in Miami, Florida... HARRY GOODMAN, 
bassist with brother Benny’s band for many 
years, is now in the music publishing business. 
His current exploitations include several of 
Frankie Laine’s latest tunes. 


This month marked the 20th anniversary 
of Bing Crosby’s show business activities. 
Much publicity has been afforded the event 
with several national radio shows paying 
tribute to ‘‘ Mr. Music.’’ Also, and hardly 
noticed except for a few, Edward ‘‘ Kid’’ 
Ory celebrated A HALF CENTURY of 
trombone playing ! He calmly announced to 
Beverly Cavern patrons that ‘‘.. . fifty years 
ago | began blowin’ this horn.”’ 


** They All Played Ragtime,’’ the new book 
by Rudi Blesh and Harriet Janis, received a 
cool reception by Dave Dexter, who edits the 
monthly Capitol News. Says Dave: ‘‘... 
runs on and on. . . through the careers of 
dozens of old-time ragtime pounders whose 
influence on jazz has been somewhat over- 
estimated by the authors. A great deal ot the 
material has been published previously in 

London’s Jazz Journal.’’ Dex, 
incidently, does an admirable job with the 
Cap publication. Actually a house organ, the 
little monthly contains news and comments 
regarding the music industry in general. 


JAZZ ON RECORD .... Those Bunk 
Johnson sides with the Lu Watters band have 
been purchased by Good Time Jazz and will 
be released next month .. . Of interest to 
Goodman fans, the music from the famed 1938 
Carnegie Hall concert has been released by 
Columbia in LP album. Here is contained 
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| AM still valiantly struggling with Davis and 

Clarke’s ‘‘ On Criticism,’’ which appeared 
in the January issue. It’s so long since | heard 
words like ‘‘ Convolutions’’ and ‘‘ Genu- 
flexions ’’ anyway, that it’s sometimes diffi- 
cult in places for me to sort out just what they 
are driving at. Though it may prolong still 
further an argument which can never be 
resolved, let me make a couple of brief points. 


Point Number 1. | don’t necessarily 
associate myself with Maurice Burman. 
(‘‘ Maurice Burman, with whom he associates 
himself ...’’ say Davis and Clarke). | went to 
considerable trouble in a recent issue to 
disassociate myself from Burman’s remarks on 
musician-critics, and ran into considerable 
trouble with Maurice himself as a result. We 
are now more or less reunited, but | never 
have been able (and never will) to share his 
view that the musician is of necessity a better 
critic than the layman. | only demand that 
the layman shall have something of the 
musician in him. 


Point 2. I said that to criticise a French play 
one must first understand French. Davis and 
Clarke reply by pointing out that a Jewish 
performance was quite cogently criticised 
recently by a number of non-Jewish-speaking 


‘critics. Quite right :— the performance was, 


but the play wasn’t, and the word | used was 
play. All right ? 

Point Number 3. What in heaven’s name 
is aSamisen ? | can’t find any reference to it 
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over two hours of exciting music recreating 
the sound of the Goodman band in it’s prime. 
Sing Sing Sing runs for more than twelve 
minutes ! . . . Capitol has issued a Pete Daily 
version of Joe Darensbourg tune, Louis-ia-ni-a 
mentioned here several months ago. Joe does 
the vocal and guests on clarinet ... The latest 
jazz tune to receive the lyric treatment by pop 
vocalists is Maple Leaf Rag (!)... Incidentally, 
how about these flex records? Are they 
going to hold up? Being of a pessimistic 
nature, | somehow have the horrid thought 
that in five years the records we are buying 
to-day will be reduced to pliant gum!! 
Having conducted no extensive tests, | am in 
no position to judge ; but just for the record 
(both kinds), give me a healthy layer of good 
old shellac anytime. 


And now, since the bottom of the page is 
rapidly approaching, like the gent who paid 
a small fortune for the limited edition of 
Jelly’s Library of Congress records said, (after 
they were issued on LPs at a fraction of the 
cost)... ‘‘ this is THE END.” 


By 


STEVE RACE. 


in the Concise Oxford Dictionary. Which 
dictionary do you use, boys ? 


What bothers me about these Jazz Journal 
brawls in which | become involved is that 
almost always they are with critics for whom 
| have a respect amounting almost to fan- 
worship : Land P, for instance, and Davis and 
Clarke. | even have a personal affection for 
them. Why can’t | have the dog fights with 
some of those critics whom | regard privately 
as silly old jossers ? Possibly because they 
don’t write for Jazz Journal, or at least only 
occasionally. 


It was in the midst of these reflections that | 
took myself off to the London Jazz Record 
Society, to hear Messrs. Davis and Clarke give 
a combined recital on the subject of 
“*Research.’’ It was their first public 
appearance of that nature, they assured us, 
since before the war. During the Question 
Time which followed the recital, someone 
sitting at the front (not me) tried to engage 
them in a matter of musical criticism. Davis 
refused to be drawn. ‘‘ Unless you’re a 
musician,’’ he said, ‘‘ You’re not really 
capable of criticising . . .’’ Despite what 
reader Frank Dutton calls my ‘‘ Adolescent 
meanderings,’’ | can’t help wondering 
whether I’ve ever contradicted myself so 
thoroughly. Or does one have separate 
opinions for the spoken and the printed word, 
John ? 


After the meeting | asked both Davis and 
Clarke whether — much as we enjoy it our- 
selves — they felt that the readers found any 
pleasure in this protracted bickering of ours. 
They said yes, they thought so, but | still beg 
leave to wonder. 


CHAOS. 


A Mr. Bix Roscoe, (he was presumably 
christened Bismark), writing a letter in the 
January issue, says that Bop ‘‘ did not develop 
from anything concerning music, but was 
merely thrown together from a lot of chaotic 
ideas in order to catch the interest of the 
younger section of the public.”’ 


In this case, bickering or no bickering, | 
think | might be permitted to make a few 
comments. The above dictum might be all 
right as a statement of unconsidered opinion, 
were it not that Mr. Roscoe had defined 
‘* Music ’’ in his opening paragraph. Music, 
he says, is ‘‘ A sound which is pleasing to the 
ear, in which the basic elements are melody, 
harmony and rhythm.’’ (Actually he is 
quoting the definition of a music teacher in 
Southport, but since he accepts it, we will too, 
pausing only to reflect that since several of 
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the works of the Great Masters were written 
for solo violin unaccompanied, and have no 
harmony, they are therefore not Music). 


That expression ‘‘ Pleasing to the ear ”’ is 
quite pregnant with ambiguity. Whose ear, 
for instance ? Anybody’s ear, one assumes, 
though Mr. Roscoe probably means his own 
and his music teacher’s. How about my ear ? 
(I have two). If Mr. Roscoe excludes my ear, 
the definition falls down ; if he includes it, 
then bop is music, for much of it pleases me. 


Press on. ‘‘ Bop did not develop from 
anything concerning music.’’ I’m surprised 
to find anyone who even has a music teacher 
at all writing such twaddle. Whether you 
happen to like it or not, whether you think it 
developed from jazz or not, whether you 
think it is the music of the spheres or the 
devil’s dance music, that statement can have 
no justification. Parker playing a solo is 
improvising (what he calls, and what in fact 
is) a melody line, based on a set harmonic 
sequence. He is therefore playing music. 
You may not like what he plays — sometimes 
| don’t — but you can’t deny the actual 
mechanics of the thing. It is hardly necessary 
to say any of this to the vast majority of 
readers, who will already have passed over 
Mr. Roscoe’s letter with a smile, but it’s time 
the muddled few came to realise that one can’t 
juggle with definitions of music the way one 
can with definitions of jazz. 


DAVIS AND CLARKE ON BOP. 
**.. We don’t like it, and probably don’t 
understand it. But we do try not to talk as 
if, because it is not to our taste, it is a 
treacherous assault on something so old and 
fine and right that it is sacrosanct.’’ 
(September Jazz Journal). 
Are you with us, Roscoe ? 


- ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


COO: R.M. Cooke, 17 St. Cyprians Street, 
Tooting, London, S.W.17. 
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SWI:  E. B. Swinbanks, 21 Sunniside Drive, 
South Shields. 


WHI: Mark White, Empress Hail, Lillie 
Road, Earls Court, London, S.W.6. 
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PREACHIN’ THE BLUES 


| HAVE always striven to cover a wide range 

when writing this column each month. | 
have never limited these outpourings to one 
particular subject—perhaps title 
‘* Preachin’ The Blues ’’ has been a little mis- 
leading, but like the blues, | like to roam at 
will through a variety of subjects. | give the 


By 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


in Restaurants and private houses alike, the 
first thing an English visitor will notice is the 
complete absence of anything in the way of 
condiments. The New Orleans chef would be 
grievously hurt if asked for salt or pepper to 
be added to any of the dishes he had prepared. 


The first cry in the street in the early 


some cases | have had to include substitute 
ingredients for some of the unobtainable 
items. However, none of these substitutes is 
very far removed from the original, and it is 
hoped that they will not spoil the enjoyment 
of these fine meals. 


SHRIMP GUMBO A LA CREOLE. 


numbers boys fair warning, there is even less morning is that of the hawker of Calash, and He cet y 
to interest them this month, and there is the coloured servants at once rush out into the 1-0z. dripping. 


more about voodoo on the way (watch these 
columns !). As | have written on more than 
one occasion, it is presumed that readers of 
this column, if they are really interested in 
the folk-lore of the American Negro and his 
way of life, will want to know as much as 
possible, however remote from the actual 
blues. The history of New Orleans IS part of 
jazz —a very large part too. Its story is of 
more than common interest and has made 
fascinating reading for collectors throughout 
the years. Louisiana in the eighteenth cen- 
tury belonged to the French, and the Court 
was a replica in minature of that of Versailles. 
No doubt it will be remembered, preceding 
the French Revolution, Louisiana was yielded 
to Spain, and in the beginning, perhaps, it was 
natural that the system of government was 
diverse and the position seemed incapable of 
adjustment. Eventually however, the French 
and Spanish differences were satisfactorily 
settled. In a similar manner, as the French 


street buying direct from the vendor. They 
carry the Calash direct to the breakfast-table 
where it is no doubt, much enjoyed. As the 
day wears on, one is able to purchase delect- 
able Pralines, bowls of Shrimp Gumbo, Jam- 
balaya and Mediatrices. The last named kno- 
wn also as ‘‘ Peace-makers’’ for many a guilty 
husband used to take them home to his ever 
loving wife as a form of peace offering. 


New Orleans has a world wide reputation 
for its coffee and nearly all business premises 
have their Coffee Rooms. It is invariably 
drunk without milk, the mere thought of 
adding this would make a New Orleanian 
shudder. However one often finds coffee 
served with grated orange rind, rum or 
brandy and of course, Demerara sugar if one 
has a sweet tooth. Coffee has always been 
associated with the life of New Orleans, so 
much so that when duelling was legal at the 
celebrated ‘‘ Duelling Oak ’’ a notice was 


1 chopped onion. 

1 pint of shrimps. 

1 bay leaf. 

1 pint boiling water. 

Salt and pepper (to taste). 

2 level tablespoonfuls of paprika. 


First melt the dripping, then add the onion. 
Cook until brown (lightly, not too brown !). 
Then stir in well the flour and bay leaf. Cook 
until pale golden brown. Now you can add 
the shrimps, which you have previously 
skinned or is it peeled ? A horrible job this ! 
Tomatoes (chopped) should also be included 
now, plus the salt and pepper. Pour in the 
water and cook slowly for one hour. The 
paprika should be added about five minutes 
before serving. 

The paprika is a substitute for chilli powder 
which is, | believe, unobtainable. 

A word of warning, if you have a large 
appetite you may find this dish not enough to 
satisfy. We usually have some boiled rice to 
go with it. This is not strictly correct and 
may horrify the purist. 


language became Creole, so did the Spanish displayed that read : * Coffee and pistols for CALASH. 
mode of cookery influence the French. To H 
quote one instance, Jambalaya, a noted New <. vet 

Orleans delicacy, originated in Spain. 2-0z. sugar. 


Similar to the French language the culinary 
art has been prone to the influence of the 
Negro and toa lesser extent, the Indian. The 
French employed Negroes to cook for them, 
and they had a marvellous way of introducing 
their own ingenious variations into the French 
dishes. The Choctaw Indians, who occupied 
the land around the original New Orleans, 
were skilled in the preparation of herbs which 
to the present day form the foundation for 
many renowned Louisiana sauces retailed 
throughout the United States. The afore- 
mentioned herbs, in the first instance, were 
sold by the Indians in the market place in New 
Orleans, one of the best known of these is 
Okra. 

Probably in no other city in the world is so 
much hospitality displayed, as in New Orleans. 
A thought which makes most of us here in 
Britain very envious. In all probability both 


It is possible, even in much rationed Britain 
to sample, in a modified form, some of these 
famous Creole dishes (if you have a wife, 
mother, or girl friend to do the cooking for 
you !) and with the help of my wife Mary | 
have printed some of the easier recipes. In 


2 cups water. 
The yeast should be creamed with the aid 


of a teaspoonful of sugar, plus a teaspoonful of 
warm water. Then put rice in two cups of 
water and boil until it absorbs all the liquid. 
When cool mix the yeast in with it and leave 
overnight. Next day add a well beaten egg 
with sugar and flour to this mixture. Whisk 
up well and leave while preparing the rest of 
your breakfast. When all is ready, fry the 
Calash in tablespoonfuls in a pinch of hot fat. 
Cook for about three minutes on each side. 
It should then be served hot with a thin 
coating of sugar. 


LES GRILLADES. 


6-ozs. of cold meat. 

Salt and cayenne pepper. 

$-Ib. of sliced mushrooms. 

1 Spanish onion (the larger the better). 

$-lb. tomatoes. 

2-ozs. dripping. 

1 cup beef extract or any meat stock you may have 
Fry (French style) the chopped onion and 
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tomatoes in the dripping until tender. The 
stock can then be added and allowed to simmer 
for about twenty minutes. Now add the 
meat which should be cut into 2 inch cubes. 
Add the seasoning and thoroughly heat and 
three minutes before ready to serve the mush- 
rooms should be added. The whole to be 
served piping hot. In New Orleans the dish 
is prepared with small steaks, but this is 
hardly possible with our present meat ration 
so | have substituted cold cooked meat which 
should not be too hard to obtain. 
JAMBALAYA. 

4-lb. prawns (Dublin Bay if possible). 

2 cups of rice. 

1 very small onion. 

2-0z. cooking fat. 


$ tomatoes. 
Salt, pepper, paprika and/or cayenne to taste. 


Boil rice in water until soft. Strain 
thoroughly and leave to dry on a sieve. Fry 
the onion and tomatoes in the fat. The 
shelled prawns can now be added, the whole 
to be cooked until the tomatoes are in pulp 
form. Mix the rice in with the rest of the 
ingredients and add the required seasoning. 
Serve extremely hot. 

Finally a suggestion from Mary. “A 
savoury rice can be made which goes very 
well with most of the above Creole dishes and 
should be prepared as follows: Boil 1-Ib. 
rice (enough for four persons) with a touch 
of garlic, when cooked, drain rice and mix in 
a dab of margarine with sufficient salt and 
cayenne pepper to taste.” 

* * * * 

What a wonderful voice for singing the 
blues has Ade Monsbourgh (and a wonderful 
talent for composing good melodies, too). 
His singing of such numbers as Is That The 
Way ? at the Graeme Bell concert in Drury 
Lane was an absolute joy to hear—an 
opinion which | am sure a certain well known 
critic would have shared with me had he not 
happened to be asleep at the time. Not that 
this will prevent him from writing a full 
account of the show ! 

* * * * 

Many readers must have laughed when | 
first wrote of the talents of the now celebrated 
George Melly. Blues sung in such a manner 
are rare. Melly has now a huge following, so 
| think my words have been justified. Ted 
Ambrose of the Brighton Jazz Club, whose 
band was so successful when it played at the 
Wood Green Club a few months back, has 
discovered a sensational blues singer and 
pianist, a young lady by the name of Doreen 
Nutter. Doreen plays a fine piano in the Lil 
Armstrong manner (but she is not a copyist). 
However, it is her voice which really is the 
big attraction ; singing with a very fast 
Negroid vibrato she pounds out the blues, 
accompanying herself on piano the while. 
Recently | spotted John Davies, late Crane 
River trombonist, knocking himself out 
listening to Doreen. H. Meunier Harris too, 
is a frequent visitor to the Brighton Jazz Club. 
‘* Doreen is a really great singer and when she 


appears in the London clubs will be a sensa- 
tion ’’ he said to me. | can only say that | 
agree with every word Harris has said. 
Anyone near the Brighton Jazz Club on a 
Friday night is advised to catch Doreen’s 
singing which is way ahead of anything | have 
heard in this country. When next the band 
plays a London date Doreen will be featured. 
The Ambrose band is making a nice healthy 
sound these days and is one of the few bands 
which does not blow off one’s eardrums. 
THE VARSITY RACE LIST (continued). 
6058 Mistreated Mama (14990)/Jelly Roll Mill 
(18804). First side is lvy Smith and Cow- 
Cow Davenport. Second side, which has 
also been issued on Ch 16613 is Ethel 
Smith. Issued on Varsity as ‘Sally Sad.’’ 
6059 Dreamin’ of Texas (15512)/Electric Chair 
(15514) by Blue Boy, voc. with piano. This 
is James Platt. Second title has clarinet 


added. Was this ever issued on Champion? 


6060 Honey Gal and Smoke parts 1 and 2. By 
Gene Cobb and Jack Grey, voc. and piano. 
Very poor stuff. 

6061 West End Blues (14847)/Wicked Daddy 
Blues (14848). By Alma Mack, with piano 
and guitar. 

6062 Forsaken Blues (19672)/Mistreated Blues 
(19673). By Frank James. Frank James is 
the real name of this artist and he is 
accompanied by Walter Davis or Walter 
Roland. Also on Ch 50017. 

6063 Pig Meat Mama (15393) by Big Sister, 
issued on Ch 15858 under real name Flossie 
Brown, who was a white woman. Backing 
is Borrowed Love (16977) by Little Sister : on 
Champion as Irene Scruggs, which is the 
singer’s real name. 

Unfortunately my space is running out, but 
(continued on page 20) 
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iVIE ANDERSON AND HER BOYS FROM 
DIXIE. 
Old Plantation/All God’s Chillun Got Rhythm. 
(Parlophone DP.237). 

This came from the old American Variety 
label and it will pleasantly fill in a hole in 
many an Ellington collection. 

Ivie was one of my favourite singers and she 
fitted the Duke’s band quite perfectly. She 
is here surrounded by a collection from the 
Ellington band and the resultant music is very 
sound and swingy. 

Plantation is a trite sort of tune, but Tricky 
Sam Nanton helps himself to enough solo 
work to make the side interesting. 

The backing is very much better. Ivie 
Anderson sings in a really hot manner; the 
band really swing; and Johnny Hodges 
proves that he has no superiors on the alto 
saxophone. 


RAY ANTHONY AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
The Man With The Horn/Mr. Anthony’s Boogie. 
(Capito! CL.13438). 

First side is a showpiece for Anthony’s 
trumpet playing, and he gives a good per- 
formance without too many fireworks. He is 
well-supported by the orchestra, and the 
whole thing is quite pleasing. The reverse 
follows the usual formula of big band arrange- 
ment of boogie, with a muted solo by Anthony, 
and a nice spot of tenor saxophone. If you 
like this hybrid form of boogie you will enjoy 
this one. ac. 


SIDNEY BECHET AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Chant In The Night/Hold Tight. 
(Parlophone DP.238). 

These two sides come from a 1938 session 
for American Vocalion. The band was a 
mixed one and comprised, excluding Bechet ; 
Ernie Caceres — baritone and tenor ; Dave 
Bowman — piano ; Leonard War — guitar ;- 
Ed Robinson— bass; Zutty Singleton — 
drums. 

Chant In The Night is a fairly pleasant Bechet 
original, which contains some interesting 
solos work by guitarist War. 

The sea-food opus on the reverse — the 
words of which, for some reason which has 
always escaped my pure mind, were banned in 
the States — contains too much vocal work, 
but also contains much more swing. Bechet 
plays with great power on this side. 

It is interesting to note that this tune is 
accredited to three of the band, plus two 
gentlemen who should surely ‘‘ stand ’’ at 
Lords, Messrs. Spottiswood and Smith. It is 
presumed they all wrote a word in turn and 
then rhymed them afterwards. It sounds 
that way anyway. 5.1. 


CLAUDE BOLLING AND HIS ORCHESTRA, 
The Mooche/Ory’s Creole Trombone. 
(Nixa BY.1161). 

The well-known French group demonstrate 
to the full their commendable versatility on 
this coupling. The arrangement on the 
Ellington number is ingeniously devised to 
make the very most of a seven-piece instru- 
mentation, and although Gerard Bayol’s 
cornet growlings seem a little lacking in 
intensity, the result (apart from this minor 
point) is eminently successful. A number of 
this type is a real test of musicianship, and | 
fear it would scuttle most of our rip-roaring 
Jazz Club groups. The reverse is given what 
has now become the “traditional ’’ treat- 
ment, but with a freshness and vitality all too 
often lacking. Jean Louis Durand, trombone; 
Maxime Saury, clarinet ; and Gerard Bayol, 
cornet, have excellent solo spots, and the 
rhythm section provides a really solid beat. 


BUCK CLAYTON AND HIS RHYTHM. 
Blues In First/Blues In Second. 
(Jazz Parade B.5). 

These were recorded in Paris at the back 
end of last year with a rhythm section com- 
prising, Charley Lewis, piano; Georges 
Hadjo, bass ; and Wallace Bishop, drums. 

They are all trumpet by Clayton and | am 
glad that his inventiveness precluded any 
solos from bass, or drums. 

Clayton’s style is very simple and direct and 
he plays these sides without any extravagant 
exhibitions of technique. 

This is instrumental blues of the highest 
order played with sincerity and feeling. 
Clayton’s tone tends to get a little thin in the 
top register, but it is a minor point in two 
really excellent sides. 

3.4. 


TAD DAMERON SEXTET. 
The Squirrel/Our Delight. 
(Jazz Parade B.7). 

Recorded in 1948, the group consists of : 
Fats Novarro, trumpet ; Ernie Henry, alto 
saxophone ; Charlie Rouse, tenor saxophone; 
Tad Dameron, piano ; Nelson Boyd, bass ; 
and Shadow Wilson drums. Both sides 
contain fine solos, and move along beautifully, 
but they are very lightly cut, and unless you 
have a modern reproducer you will have 
trouble with them. The last few grooves on 
the second side would hardly play at all on my 
copy. This technical fault spoils an otherwise 
excellent record — one of the best of its type 
| have ever played. 
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JOHNNY DANKWORTH. 
Get Happy /Perhaps. 
(Esquire 10-103). 

A Night In Tunisia. 
(Esquire 12-011). 

The first coupling represents the normal 
‘‘Dankworth Seven ’”’ line-up, and is an 
excellent example of the high standards of 
musicianship and fertility of ideas of this first- 
rate modern group. | think the first side is 
the best, with solos by Dankworth, alto 
saxophone ; Eddie Harvey, trombone ; Bill 
le Sage, plano ; Jimmie Deuchar, trumpet ; 
and Don Rendell, tenor saxophone. The 
12-in. side was recorded at a Club 11 concert 
in 1949, and consists of Dankworth, Tommy 
Pollard, piano ; Joe Muddell, bass; and 
Laurie Morgan, drums. It is really a long solo 
by Dankworth, split half-way by a contrasting 
solo on piano by Tommy Pollard, and in both 
cases their work is exceptional. The reverse: 
Don’t Blame Me, is played by the RONNIE 
SCOTT QUARTET, and was recorded at the 
same Bop concert. It is an almost straight 
rendition, with Ronnie Scott, tenor saxo- 
phone, and again, Tommy Pollard, piano, 
sharing the solos. 

CHAMPION JACK DUPREE. 
Fisherman’s Blues/County Jail Special. 
(Jazz Parade B.16). 

As | believe these are the first sides by 
Dupree to appear on our lists, | suggest they 
should be bought by everyone interested in 
the blues. 

Champion Jack is not the best of all the 
blues men, but he has an excellent, direct 
style and his piano playing is first rate stuff. 

Both sides are originals by Dupree and, 
whilst neither are really outstanding, they are 
both excellent examples of good blues lyrics. 
Fisherman’s is full of double entendre at which 
you will laugh, or dismiss as dirty —1 leave 
that to you. 

5:1. 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS FAMOUS 
ORCHESTRA. 
Tootin’ Through The Roof/Grievin’. 
(Parlophone DP.239). 
Two fine sides from the 1939 Ellington 
output. This band could swing with the very 
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best of them and they really let loose on 
Tootin’. There is a fine chorus here split 
between Cootie Williams and Rex Stewart, 
and as usual Johnny Hodges plays with great 
swing. 

The reverse is a very typical Ellington tune, 
containing fine playing by Williams and 
Hodges. 

Don’t miss this one, it is worth the new 
price increase. 

SELE 
ERROL GARNER. 
Laura/Somebody Loves Me. 
(Savoy 0000). 
Lady Be Good/Don’t Blame Me. 
(Melodisc 1135). 
Don’t Worry About Me/Love For Sale. 

(Esquire 10-104). 

One would almost think that Mr. Garner 
had paid a visit to these eightpenny shores by 
the number of records of his that are being 
showered upon us. And, as was the case with 
the recent glut of recordings by Sidney 
Bechet, the standard is not always of the 
highest. It would appear that as long as the 
name Errol Garner is seen on the label the 
issuing company are assured of a sale, which 
is sad, as most of the above sides are hardly 
worthy of issue. 

Garner can play excellent jazz piano, of a 
style all his own, but he is guilty at times of 
playing a type of ladylike, near-modern 
tinklings that | can’t abide. The above are in 
order of preference ; ranging from being 
excellent to poor. 

WOODY GUTHRIE. 
Rambling Blues/Talking Columbia Blues. 
(Melodisc 1141). 
RED MURRELL. 
Ernest Tubb’s Talking Blues. 
(Capitol CL.13443). 

| have bracketted these two records 
together because they naturally fall into the 
same category — both performers are white 
men, of Western origin, and both the talking 
blues are in exactly the same genre. The 
first time | heard anything like this was at a 
small haunt called The Stables, in Palm Springs, 
California, where the guitar-playing member 
of a Western Trio used to walk round the 


room, speaking an amusing epic that started : 


“If you want to go to heaven, 
Then I'll tell you how to do it ; 
Get your teet all set on a little mutton suet, 
And go sliddin’—slippin’ and sliddin’ down the 
mantelpiece, 
Huntin’ matches."’ 


Each succeeding verse was bawdier than its 
forerunner, and he seemed to be able to 
continue his tale indefinitely, as long as anyone 
cared to listen to him. Oddly enough, the 
tune with which he accompanied himself on 
the guitar was exactly the same as that used 
with Ernest Tubb’s Talking Blues, so possibly 
it is a standard used in many such cases. 


JOHNNY HODGES, 


There is nothing bawdy on these three sides, 
but there is a good deal of interest, and as 
examples of a certain type of folk work, they 
are well worth listening to. A harmonica is 
present on the first two sides, although it is 
not mentioned on the labels. The reverse of 
the third side is If You’ve Got The Money, I’ve 
Got The Time, sung by Jess Willard, an 
amusing Western ditty about a gentleman 
who takes a purely practical view of romance. 

Te 


BOBBY HACKETT AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Poor Butterfly/Ghost Of A Chance. 

Ain’t Misbehavin’ /Sunrise Serenade. 
Embraceable You/Dardanella. 
(Parlophones DP. 240, 241 and 242). 

These come from American Vocalion and 
were made in 1938-39. 

They are all fairly commercial, but Bobby 
Hackett plays some nice, pretty trumpet on 
them all. 

Best sides are on DP. 240, which are played 
by a smaller band and on which the rhythm 
section does manage to keep awake. 

For Hackett lovers only. S.T. 


EARL HINES. 
Sugar/Honeysuckle Rose. 
(Esquire 10-106). 

By this time you should alt know what | 
think of The Earl, and, if you don’t fall over 
backwards with me, | hope you appreciate 
what an outstanding jazzman he was, is, and 
always will be. 

Sugar is taken at such a slow tempo that it 
almost becomes leisurely. It swings ever so 
gently and Hines gives this fine tune what, 
for him, almost amounts to a straight per- 
formance. There is however plenty of 
subtlety to listen for, and | know of no other 
pianist in the world to-day who could have 
played this side. 

The reverse is much more typical Hines, 
full of broken rhythms and savage breaks. 
This tune has become so hackneyed that it is 
difficult to make anything new out of it, but 
Hines gives it new life. Sif. 
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JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC. 
After You've Gone, Parts 1 and 2. 
(Melodisc 1014). 

Mr. Granz has got his usual type of all-star 
line-up on this coupling, including Lester 
Young, Charlie Parker, Howard McGhee, Al 
Killian, and Arnold Ross, and if the results do 
not reach the standards of some of the other 
wax souvenirs of the good, old Philharmonic, 
it is probably more.due to poor recording 
(the end of the first side is shocking in this 
respect) and extraneous applause rather than 
any faults of the players. One or two of the 
solos, notably Arnold Ross on: piano, and 
Lester Young on tenor saxophone, are very 
good, and the high notes of the last trumpet 
chorus are quite fantastic. 


JAMES P. JOHNSON TRIO. 
Everybody Loves My Baby/I Found A New Baby. 
(Melodisc 1144). 

The chief charm in these two sides lies 
with the playing of the veteran New York 
pianist James P., and with the drumming of 
the excellent Zutty Singleton. 

Both these two are so good in fact that | 
can’t see what possessed them to include Pee 
Wee Russell on this session. He was never a 
very inspired clarinettist even on his best days, 
and there are times when he can be downright 
horrid. 

There is just about enough solo piano here 
to make this record worth buying. 


STAN KENTON. 
This Is My Theme (2943)/Theme To The West 
(2280). 
(Capitol CL.13440). 

Personally | find the first side most embar- 
rassing and just about the most pretentious 
bit of nonsense yet put over here by the 
Kenton band. Miss Christy, sounding like a 
female Ted Lewis, does a long and tedious 
spoken confessional to which | would rather 
not be a party, while the orchestra play afro- 
bop in the background. 

The reverse, which dates back to September 
1947, is a Kenton-Rugolo brainchild with a lot 
of self-conscious concert piano playing 
leading into a typical Kenton brass band 
arrangement. When | played this side over 
to a modern straight music composer, his 
reply was : ‘‘ | hope you don’t expect me to 
take this seriously ?’’ | am afraid that some 
people will, all the same. 


CARLO KRAHMER’S CHICAGOANS. 
Climax Stomp, Parts 1 and 2. 
(Esquire 12-010). 

This opus was recorded at the No. | 
Rhythm Club in 1948, and has a good line-up 
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of local players, but | imagine that some of 
them, at least, will view it in the nature of a 
spectre from the past that might well have 
remained in tactful obscurity. It is far too 
long, completely lacking in cohesion and 
form, almost swingless, and most of the solos 
are mechanical and contrived to a degree. On 
top of all this, it is not very well recorded ! 
Bobby Mickleburgh on trombone, and Dill 
Jones, piano, emerge as the best of the 
soloists, although the latter gets exceedingly 
involved in his last chorus. Humphrey 
Lyttelton’s second solo is a vast improvement 
on the one following the initial ensemble 
passages, but he seems far from happy in a 
pick-up group of this nature. The final 
ensemble can only be described as frantic — 
probably by that time most of the players 
were suffering from nervous exhaustion. 


LEAD BELLY. 

How Long ?/Good Morning Blues. 
(Melodisc 1140). 
Goodnight Irene/Ain’t You Glad. 
(Melodisc 1151). 

, Huddie Ledbetter has had a wild, hard and 
bitter life. He has been involved in in- 
numerable scrapes, and in and out of jail, but 
his many vicissitudes merely seem to have 
added to his stature as an artist, and in his 
own genre he stands alone. He can transform 
the slightest material into something vibrant 
and living, and when he has a good song, his 
rendering will haunt you for ever afterwards. 
These four contrasting numbers, which were 
recorded in 1943, demonstrate clearly all the 
true qualities of the genuine folk singer. He 
knows, and understands what he is singing 
about, and brings all the depth of his emotional 
and racial background to bear on his material. 
It is significant that the waltz, Goodnight 
Irene, with its repetitious lyric, is invested 
with unexpected qualities when sung by Lead 
Belly. The commercial renderings of this 
number | have heard have all struck me as 
banal in the extreme. On three of the sides 
(the aforementioned Irene being the excep- 
tion) Sonny Terry is present on harmonica, 
and fits in perfectly with the mood of the 
songs and the singer. Incidentally, Lead 
Belly plays the 12 string guitar almost as well 
as he sings, but this is not particularly apparent 
on these sides, and perhaps we can hope for 
others demonstrating more fully his skill in 
this manner. 


MEADE LUX LEWIS. 
The Boogie Tidal /Yancey’s Pride. 
(Melodisc 1130). 

Two more sides from what must have been 
Meade Lux’s greatest session. 

Yancey’s Pride is a lovely delicate blues, 
which Lewis plays with great feeling. This is 
a side that will grow on you with repeated 
playings until you find it will never be far from 
your turntable. 


Meade Lux’s playing has a great resemblance 
to Yancey here and it is to be suspected that 
he was taught this slow piece of music by 
Yancey himself. 

The backing is a fast, bouncing boogie in 
which the pianist works up great excitement. 
His left hand is quite extraordinary. It is fast 
and very accurate and he plays a series of 
bounding chords which generate a wonderful 


swing. 
If you are interested in piano music, don’t 
miss this record. 5 


LEAD BELLY. 


JIMMY LYTELL DIXIELAND ALL STARS. 
Sugar Foot Stomp (50272)/Farewell Blues 
(50273). 

(London L699). 

Jimmy Lytell, of Original Memphis Five 
fame, gathered some good musicians together 
for this modern Dixieland date which, though 
it may not please the out and out purist, 
nevertheless has produced two sides which 
contain some good jazz and excellent solo 
work. 

On the first side, which follows the tradi- 
tional pattern, Yank Lawson takes a fine solo 
with the plunger mute in Muggsy fashion, and, 
indeed, copies quite a bit of Muggsy’s solo in 
the HMV Dippermouth record. Both Will 
Bradley on trombone and Jimmy on clarinet 
acquit themselves well and the side has a nice 
beat. 

Farewell is even better ; it’s taken at a good 
medium tempo and sounds relaxed. The star 
of this side is Will Bradley who plays a really 
wonderful solo, though Yank, not to be out- 
done, does a good job of cutting him, followed 
by Jimmy himself in the lower register. A 
good side this and well worth spinning. 

HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND. 
On Treasure Island/D.J.C. Blues. 
(Parlophone R.3363). 

First side is something of a disappointment 
— the ensembles are loose, and in parts the 
rhythm section plods along in alarming 
fashion. The trombone/clarinet duo, and 
Humphrey’s solo liven things up somewhat, 
but the performance is far from inspired. 
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The reverse is much better — Humphrey's 
solo work has real feeling, and there is a fine 
trombone solo towards the end. 1. 


JAMES MOODY AND HIS COOL CATS. 
These Foolish Things /Out Of Nowhere. 
(Esquire 10-105). 

These two sides were recorded in 1949, 
apparently when Moody was visiting foreign 
shores, as the ‘‘ Cool Cats ’’ all appear to be 
of Scandinavian origin. First side is a long 
solo by Moody with the group providing 
sustained backgrounds. On the reverse a 
little more is heard of the other players, but 
Moody’s solo is the high point of the number. 
He is a fine performer of the modern tenor 
saxophone school, but needs more than a 
pick-up group behind him to really click. 

ARS. 
RED NORVO’S NINE. 
One Note Jive, Parts 1 and 2. 
(Esquire 12-009). 

Recorded in 1945 under the supervision of 
Timme Rosenkrantz, this coupling consists of 
24-in. of solo work — most of it good — 
marred unfortunately in places through 
faulty balance. Eddie Bert, trombone, and 
Teddy Wilson, piano, take excellent solos on 
the first side — the latter, in particular, is a 
joy throughout, but Flip Phillips’s solo on 
tenor saxophone is almost out-played by 
over-recorded cymbal. The remaining solo 
on this side is by Aaron Sachs on clarinet. 
Shorty Rogers, trumpet, and Norvo on 
vibraphone have the best solo spots on the 
reverse, although Remo Palmieri, electric 
guitar, and Slam Stewart, bass, probably only 
seem something of an anti-climax due to the’ 
good things that have preceded them. The 
abrupt close of the first side, and full-blast 
opening of the second, is somewhat dis- 
concerting, but this record is well-worth 
spinning in spite of these technical faults. 

SY OLIVER AND HIS ORCHESTRA WITH 
RALPH YOUNG. 
Just The Way You Are/To Think You've Chosen 
Me. 
(Brunswick 04630). 

Both these sides are purely commercial 
numbers, practically all vocal by Ralph Young 
assisted by various picturesquely named 
minions. Sy Oliver’s accompaniments are 
more than adequate, but it would be a plea- 
sure to hear his orchestra minus singers. 

CHARLIE PARKER. 
Quasimodo/Dewey Square. 
(Esquire 10-108). 
Bird Of Paradise/Dexterity. 
(Esquire 10-109). 

These four sides were recorded in 1947, 
and the line-up consists of : Charlie Parker, 
alto saxophone; Miles Davis, trumpet ; 
Duke Jordan, piano ; Tommy Potter, bass ; 
and Max Roach, drums ; apart from the first 
number, which also includes J. J. Johnson on 
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trombone. Each side consists of solos by 
Parker, Davis and Jordan with a brief closing 
ensemble. They are typical of the players, of 
course, full of technical skill, but completely 
devoid of feeling in the traditional sense. | 


think Parker is heard at his best on Dewey 


Square, and Davis on Dexterity. 
SID PHILLIPS AND HIS BAND. 
Red Silken Stockings /Deed | Do. 
(HMV BD.6086). 

Not much jazz on these two, but the tunes 
are good and mother will like them even if | 
don’t. 

S.T. 


KID RENA’S DELTA JAZZ BAND. 
Lowdown Blues/Gettsburg March. 
(Esquire 10-111). 

Panama/High Society. 

(Esquire 10-112). 

| have no doubt that many of you will 
remember visiting as children the small 
circus that settled itself for a night on your 
village green and then departed the next day 
and vanished into the limbo of forgotten 
things. 

It was not forgotten too quickly however, 
for the animals were wonderful to remember 
and the antics of the clown were extremely 
funny. But even funnier, in many cases, was 
the wonderful out-of-tune circus band, the 
members of which blew themselves purple in 
the face in a strange cacophony of sour and 
twisted harmonies. Their endeavours were 
heartfelt and sincere, but the resultant noise 
was horrible to hear. 

Well, | never expected to catch this sound 
on record, but here it is in all its horrible 
glory. Out of tune ensembles, allied to 
stilted and laboured solos combine to make 
these sides the most rancid sounding music 
that it has been my pain to come across for 
many a long day. 

If it is true that these sides were voted top 
of a poll organised by the N.F.J.O., it can only 
be that none of the voters could possibly have 
heard the records before they voted. 

Someone would seem to have mislead 
somebody somewhere. 

ZOOT SIMS. 
Boot It Zoot/Yellow Duck. 
(Esquire 10-107). 

These sides were presumably recorded 
during Goodman’s European tour last year. 
First title is played by Sims, tenor saxophone ; 
Dick Hyman, piano ; Charlie Short, bass ; 
and Ed. Shaughnessy, drums. The solos are 
divided between Sims and Hyman, both of 
whom play well, with a series of interesting 
drum breaks by Shaughnessy thrown in for 
good measure. On the reverse the group is 
augmented by Lars Gullin, baritone saxo- 
phone ; and Sixten Erikisson, trumpet, the 
former of whom splits some choruses with 
Sims. Hyman again shows up well on this side 
in his solo work, and is to be commended with 


the other two members of the rhythm section 
for a good, lifting beat, on both sides. 


JO STAFFORD. 
Pagan Love Song (5922)/Our Very Own (6328). 
(Capitol CL.13444). 

This record is under review, not so much 
or Miss Stafford’s decidedly ersatz rendering 
of the oldie on the first side, but for the Paul 
Weston Dixie Eight accompaniment to it ~ 
you can skip the reverse from a much more 
recent date. 

Pagan Love Song features a good trumpet 
solo from Clyde Hurley and the whole group 
has a tight, Bob Crosby-ish sound to it, with 
areal beat. Others in the personnel include : 
Lou McGarity, trombone; Eddie Miller, 
tenor; Matty Matlock, clarinet; Nick 
Fatool, drums ; and Milt Raskin on piano. 

Pak: 
LU WATTERS’S BAND WITH BUNK 
JOHNSON. 
Ace In The Hole/Careless Love Blues. 
(Jazz Collector N.2). 
LU WATTERS’S YERBA BUENA JAZZ 
BAND. 
Chattanooga Stomp/Creole Belles. 
(Melodisc 1148). 
Jazzin’ Babies Blues/Copenhagen. 
(Melodisc 1150). 

On the first two sides Bunk Johnson is 
labelled as playing cornet, although so far as | 
know he favoured trumpet, and on the 
remaining four sides Lu Watters is listed as 
playing trumpet, although | believe he prefers 
the cornet —or, at anyrate, did for a good 
many years. However, such matters of 
elucidation are best left to the experts, so | 
will commit myself no further. The line-up 
for the first two sides, which were cut in 
1943, is as follows : Bunk Johnson, trumpet 
(2?) ; Lu Watters, cornet ; Turk Murphy, 
trombone; Ellis Horne, clarinet; Burt 
Bales, piano; Pat Patton, banjo; Squire 
Girsback, tuba ; and Clancey Hayes, drums. 
Ace In The Hole, a fine old number credited to 
George Mitchell, opens and closes with a 
vocal by Clancey Hayes. The first part of this 
is punctuated with some good horn work, 
and is immediately followed by a solo on the 


COOTIE WILLIAMS, 
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same instrument. You can work outfor your- 
selves where Bunk and Watters spell each 
other. The remaining solo is taken by Turk 
Murphy in his usual spirited manner. The 
reverse has solos by Ellis Horne and Bunk, 
and some well-knit ensemble passages. The 
other four sides, which were recorded 
around 1946/7 feature the later line-up of : 
Lu Watters, cornet (?); Bob Scobey, 
trumpet ; Turk Murphy, trombone ; Bob 
Helm, clarinet ; Wally Rose, piano ; Harry 
Mordecai, banjo ; Dick Lammi, tuba; and 
Bill Dart, drums. Chattanooga Stomp is all 
good, driving ensemble, punctuated by short, 
effective, breaks. The reverse again is 
notable for fine ensemble work, with two 
good solo piano passages by Wally Rose, and 
a very effective clarinet solo in low regiester. 
On fazzin’ Babies Blues the solos are again 
divided between Rose and Helm, the latter 
being somewhat shaky in his last chorus. On 
the reverse Helm, Mordecai and Watters 
solo, the latter playing an excellent muted 
chorus. Through their emphasis on ensemble 
work, comparatively short solos, and frequent 
use of breaks, this group has much more 
cohesion than most of their counterparts. 
The fact that they hold together so well 
automatically adds to the momentum of the 
rhythm section, and the front line has a real 
lift behind them. In fact, they sound like a 
BAND rather than a bunch of strangers 
getting together for an evening’s fun. 

WILD BILL’S STOMPERS. 
Eccentric/Baby Won’t You Please Come Home? 
(Esquire 10-110). 

These two sides were taken from the Rudi 
Blesh radio programme in 1947, and Eccentric 
opens with the somewhat pontifical announce- 
ment: ‘‘ This IS Jazz,’’ followed by some 
measures of the programme signature tune. 
With a line-up consisting of : Bill Davison, 
cornet; James Archey, trombone; Al 
Nicholas, clarinet ; Ralph Sutton, piano ; 
Danny Barker, guitar ; Pops Foster, bass ; 
and Baby Dodds, drums, it is reasonable to 
accept the announcement as accurate, and | 
think you'll find plenty of interest on both 
sides. The ensembles have real body and 
attack, and the solos are well played and full 
of good ideas. Nicholas, Archey and Sutton 
are the stars of the first side, while Danny 
Barker takes the honours on the reverse with 
his fine guitar solo. Bertha ‘‘ Chippie ’’ Hill 
sings the vocai on the second side in her 
usual forthright, down-to-earth manner. It 
only remains to be added that Pops Foster and 
Baby Dodds turn in their customary excellent 
performances — if only we had a few of their 


counterparts over here ! 


COOTIE WILLIAMS AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Diga Diga Doo/A Lesson In C. 
(Parlophone DP.243). 

These two sides come from different 
sessions, the first being from 1937 and the 
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second a year later. 


Diga Diga Doo opens with some weird 
voicing by Cootie Williams and Joe Nanton, 
but from there on is just typical Ellington 
small band stuff. 


Solos from Williams, Harry Carney, 
Tricky Sam, Ellington and Hodges, on soprano, 
are backed by a rhythm section which has 
never been bettered. This is a very fine side. 

The reverse was made by a slightly larger 
group. It was a band production number in 
the Cotton Club show of 1938, and the very 
novel lyrics are well worth catching. 

More good solos on this side, which whilst 
not being quite so successful as its backing, is 
still worth a place on your shelves. 
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THE ORIGINAL ZENITH BRASS BAND. 


Salutation March /if | Ever Cease To Love. 
(Esquire 10-101). 
Bugle Boy March/’Taint Nobody’s Biz-ness If | Do. 
(Esquire 10-102). 

One can almost level the same criticism 
against these sides, as against the records by 
Kid Rena. The band are woefully out of tune 
in places and many of the solos are horribly 
off pitch. 

These sides however do have spirit and 
were worthy of issue by reason of their 
documentary worth. The marching bands of 
New Orleans no doubt contributed some- 
thing to jazz, in as much as they were the 
training ground for many of jazz’s finest 
musicians. But do not let us forget that the 
best musicians were the ones that accepted 
positions outside New Orleans. They left 
home to gain fame and, in some cases wealth, 
elsewhere. What were left carried on 


(continued on page 20) 
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COLISEUM. 


HIS label was another of the Aeolian- 

Vocalion products, and | have discovered 
since writing of them in 1947 that they 
originally commenced issue during the first 
World War, not in 1920 as | stated. The 
green Coliseum label, though drawing on 
Gennett for its dance and popular music, did 
not feature any jazz, even in the broadest use 
of the term, and indeed, it was not until the 
American Vocalion series had been in use for a 
year or two that anthing interesting appeared. 
By this time (1924) the label had changed to 
two shades of blue, and the lettering had 
conformed to that of the other Aeolian makes. 
Nothing on Coliseum, as far as | can determine, 
was ever issued under its real identity ; 
Words is the Henderson with a short Arm- 
strong solo, and Oh, How | Love My Darling, 
also issued on Homochord and Guardsman, 
is by Ben Bernie, with Moore and Pettis 
featured. For the Rollini fans, Joe Candullo’s 
Could I? | Certainly Could has its points of 
interest, but there are few other top-rank 
men to be found on Coliseum. They were a 
cheap line, and sold principally to those who 
had neither money nor the taste to buy any- 
thing more interesting. After the merger 
between Brunswick and Vocalion in America 
in 1925, the American element drew on Gen- 
nett ; such records may be identified by the 
GA- or GEX- prefix to the matrix number. 
Those with C- or G- are English, as are the 
later ones in a series starting C-1-E. Care 
should be taken, however, to note that those 
Coliseums with a ridge of crosses under the 
label are of Vocalion origin, such crosses being 
a device to obliterate the American matrix 
number. This can be determined by rubbing 
a soft lead pencil over the crosses, the original 
numerals then standing out in sharp relief. 
The label became extinct in 1927, by which 
time its colour was soft brown and pale fawn. 


COLUMBIA. 

For the early history of this label, | will 
refer readers to my notes in Jazz Journal, 
March and April, 1950. The records were 
imported from America into England, 
irrespective of where they were recorded, as 
all pressing was done in Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut. At this time, the company also made 
cylinders, though these were abandoned about 
1910. The early Rena, and later Columbia- 
Rena label were a by-product of Sir Louis 
Sterling’s amalgamation with the Columbia 
Phonograph Company, and though the Renas 
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GO JUNK-SHOPPING 


(Part 3). 


By BRIAN RUST. 


had started at 1000 in December, 1908, they 
featured nothing of any interest to a jazz 
collector until March, 1920, by which time the 
name had been dropped in favour of the 
present-day Columbia brand, and at which 
date the only ten-inch Original Dixieland Jazz 
Band Columbia appeared. Its number is 
2903, and its titles, Indiana and Darktown 
Strutters’ Ball, are not of the best for this 
group. The twelve-inch O.D.J.B.s of 1919 
and 1920 are, of course, very rare, and mainly 
very fine, examples of collectors’ trophies. 
They are well-recorded, and as they appealed 
to so few, due no doubt to their high cost 
(7/- each) and the fact that the uncommercials 
were too hot for their day, and the commer- 
cials were available, more palatably, on the 
same label by the house orchestra under 
Corelli Windeatt, they usually turn up in very 
good condition. 
KING OF CORN. 

Although Columbia have had, since the 
inception of a ‘‘ race ’’ series in America in 
December, 1923, a fine roster of artists of 
great and lasting interest to jazz collectors, 
very few of them have ever seen a place in the 
British catalogue. One New Orleans Owls, 
from the standard issue, appeared on 4452 in 
1927, and a side — High Fever — by Doc Cook, 
also not included in the American race lists, 
was issued that year, but even these represen 
almost the whole of the jazz element on 
Columbia. There were a few indifferent 
Hendersons, a handful of Ellingtons, most of 
the Charleston Chasers, and sundry Denza 
Dance Band sides, strictly commercial but 
featuring Nichols, Mole, Lang and Rollini 
from time to time ; but these accounted for 
most of the interesting issues in the ‘twenties. 
Charlie Troutt’s Melody Artists had an 
amusing Transportation Blues (4479), recorded 
in Atlanta, but it can hardly be called a first- 
class jazz disc. It was Ted Lewis, the King of 
Corn, whose records provided the most jazz 
during the years from 1926 to 1933, featuring 
as they did Spanier, Brunis, Waller, Goodman, 
the Dorseys and Don Murray from time to 
time. You may safely pick up any good 
titles by Ted Lewis, and such unpromising- 
looking ones as Where’d You Get Those Eyes? 
and Poor Papa, and even Hi-Diddle-Diddle, are 
by no means negligible, for they all have long 
soli by Brunis. The Lewis records with 
numbers earlier than 3700 may, however, be 
passed over. 

The Georgians, that offshoot of the Paul 
Specht Orchestra, made several good sides, 
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THE ORIGINAL DIXiELAND JAZZ BAND. 


and it is advisable to investigate them all. Of 
the so-called Denzas, | find the most inter- 
esting to be Me Too, in reality a California 
Ramblers’ side ; Sweet Georgia Brown, Then 
V’Il Be Happy and Got No Time, also Ramblers ; 
Rhythm Of The Day and I'm Sitting On Top Of 
The World, both Ross Gormans, with Nichols 
(?) and certainly Lang ; and Ukelele Lady, by 
Mike Markels, with a neat muted cornet solo 
by someone unknown, which | recall and 
venerate as my earliest memory, not only of 
jazz but of records at all (yes, as long ago as 
December, 1925. | can distinctly remember 
being sat on my father’s knee and listening 
with interest and delight to this record, 
which | still have, and which still gives more 
pleasure than anything on the same level 
made since 1930). 
ALTERED NUMBERING. 

In March, 1930, with the no-prefix series at 
5750 or so, it was decided to alter the number- 
ing for all Columbia records in Europe, so the 
dance series was allocated CB-1 up, and the 
ten-inch popular series DB-1 up. The CB’s 
lasted until January, 1935, reaching 820 ; 
they were supplanted by the magenta FB’s, 
and on neither series is there anything much 
of interest that is not obviously so from its 
label. The DB issue featured a Hokum Boys 
on 282, of moderate appeal, and there have 
been, as always, sundry corn vocals with good 
Lang, Venuti, etc., accompaniments. The 
DB-5000 Super-Swing series of 82 issues was 
a resounding flop, producing hardly anything 
worthy of the name of jazz at all. 

BIX AND BING. 

Among the other bands to be found on the 
earlier Columbias, | am often asked about 
Walter Davison’s Louisville Loons doing 
South Wind and When The Pussy Willow 
Whispers To The Catnips (4451), but | do not 
feel justified in claiming any more for this 
record than | would for the average Harry 
Reser’s Jazz Pilots. The Davison may have 
been recorded in New Orleans or Atlanta, or 
even Louisville itself, but it remains a piece of 
undistinguished corn. | think many will find 
the Doc Cook High Fever rather disappointing, 


and the chief merit of Joe Turner’s Memphis 
Men playing | Must Have That Man (Ellington 
of course) lies in its never having been issued 
in its native land Many of the Paul Whiteman 
sides have Bing vocals, of course, and there is 
a solo by Bix on Because My Baby Don’t Mean 
Maybe Now (5007) which ranks with his best 
work on rarer items; this one is very 
common. Going back still further, on 3015 
(issued in February, 1921 and recorded in 
London the previous November) we find 
Billy Arnold’s Novelty Band in Stop It and 
Left All Alone Again Blues, both quite good 
‘* Dixieland ’’ renderings of first-rate tunes, 
and among the rarest of all Columbias. | 
don’t think many will wish to buy the Frank 
Westphal sides, even though their titles are 
good and they hail from Columbia’s Chicago 
studios, one session being temptingly near 
the Olivers on that label, nor would | recom- 
mend any of the heterogeneous assortment of 
latter-day pre-electrics issued under the odd 
name of the Hannan Dance Band. Although 
Original Two-Time Man (3717) is in fact an 
early Missourians’ disc, it lacks everything 
that makes a fine jazz disc, and has no more to 
commend it than many a white group, and 
less than some. | have often been asked to 
identify the Carolina Club Orchestra who 
play Red Hot Mamma backing a weak Ted 
Lewis. I’m sorry, | can’t — but | don’t really 
think it matters. The disc is not brilliant. 
All | can say is that it was recorded in London. 
More interesting is the pair of trumpet soli 
by Donald Lindley (3939) called Sweet Stuff 
and Trumpet Blues, a rather unusual disc that, 
while not in any sense a world-beater, is 
listenable and—for its age—stylish. In 
conclusion, may | address a word to the 
newest-comers who may have been tempted 
into buying the often-met-with discs of the 
Gilt-Edged Four on their title-merit. While 
some of these are creditable copies of the Five 
Pennies, the fact remains that they are English 
in origin. All Columbias, except those early 
Denzas around No. 3700, of American 
ancestry, have matrix serials between 77000 
and 82000, or 140000 upwards. 
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DOUG DOBELL, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C., 2. 


PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 
213, Bromley Road, 
S.E. 6. 


THE SWING SHOP, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
S.W. 16. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C, 2. 


TEMPO RECORD SHOP, 
42a, Thurloe Street, 
S.W. 7. 


ERIC HEATH 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth, Hants. 


HARTLEYS MUSIC STORES LTD. 
79, Vicar Lane, and 
22, King Edward Street, Leeds. 
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235c, Lwr. Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 
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WORD FROM GLENN. 


Dear Sirs, 

| have been handed a copy of the November Jazz 
Journal, which contains my photograph, in connection 
with the column on the Los Angeles jazz scene, by Mr. 
Floyd Levin, President of the Hot Jazz Society of Southern 
California. 

it is a pleasure to read your publication. Especially of 
interest to me is the discussion of what influence, if any, 
the blues has had upon American Jazz. | am engaged in 
composing, directing, and playing contemporary blues 
music for recording sessions, and at night in playing 
traditional jazz as pianist with Kid Ory’s band. 


| appreciate your publishing the picture, and extend 
to ma my kind regards.—LLOYD C. GLENN, Los 


Angeles, California. 


PROGRESS. 


Dear Sirs, 

It is a somewhat pathetic reflection upon our appetite 
for news (or upon the chefs who allegedly satisfy this 
appetite) that it was not until the Musicians Union 
endeavoured to Wring Dem Bells — of ten quid each — 
that our very charming and hard-working Australian 
friends were able to hit the head-lines of the national 
dailies. 

The fact that the band stood for progress in jazz (as 
opposed to progressive jazz) appears to have meant 
nothing to the general public. Indeed, if | may venture 
to say so, it appears to have meant precious little to most 
of our jazz enthusiasts, too. | am reminded of the Bells 
rendering of Dr. Blues in their second Jazz Club broad- 
cast (January 13), with Adrian Monsbourgh leading on 
alto and the rest of the band ascending to heights of 
intelligent integration surely never surpassed in this 
country. ‘* What do you think of them ?”’ | asked a 
friend who was listening with me. 1! could see by his 
furrowed brow that he was more bothered and 
bewildered than he was bewitched, and he said with a 
naivety never to be forgotten: ‘‘ Not much — they 
don’t sound like any other band to me!” 


| suppose the boys will have come and gone before our 
average Rhythm Club habitué will have begun to grasp 
what’s been going on. At time of writing, these folk 
(to whom loud music and hot music are synonymous) 
clearly haven’t been able to cope with this brand of 
Bell jazz at all. In the words of Don Redman: “It’s 
a brand new movement, boy — but what an improve- 
ment ’-—RALPH VENABLES, Tilford, Surrey. 
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LEAD BELLY. 


Dear Sirs, 
Although the master numbers pressed in the label 
surround are the same, we find that Lead Belly’s Irene, 


Our continued claim to the best 
stock in Great Britain of all 
kinds of JAZZ RECORDS can be 
confirmed by 


a visit to . 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with over 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 

Member !.R. R.A. 


ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU. 


on Melodisc is a completely different version to that on 
Asch 343-2. 

For those interested, Moses Asch has issued on Folk- 
ways Records a Leadbelly ‘‘ Take This Hammer ’’ album. 
Titles included are: Green Corn, Yellow Gal, Big Fat 
Woman, Gray Goose, Laura, Pick A Bale Of Cotton, Meeting 
At The Building, Good Morning Blues, Irene, You Can’t 
Lose Me Cholly, Leaving Blues, Take This Hammer, Bring 
Me A Little Water Silvy, We Shall Walk Through The Valley. 
Album No. Fol.4. (78 r.p.m.) or Foll.4. (331 r.p.m.). 
E. BAYLY and A. J. LINE, Maidstone, Kent. 
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LYTTELTON. 
Dear Sirs, 

Here in Toronto we have quite a number of Lyttelton 
fans, and his records are requested again and again on 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s ‘‘ Jazz 
Unlimited ’’ programme, which runs on Station CJBC 
every Saturday from 4-30 to 6 p.m. Clyde Clark, who 
has a prolific jazz record collection, edits the first hal!f- 
hour of the programme, which is called ‘* At The Jazz 
Band Ball,’’ and this has been running for many years. 

Lots of my spare time is spent in playing and reading 
jazz records and magazines, and in my opinion Jazz 
Journal is doing a wonderful job in giving its readers 
up-to-date coverage on all that is happening in the jazz 
world both in Britain and the U.S.A. 

Could we have a cover photo of Humphrey Lyttelton 
on one of your future issues please ? This would be 
very much appreciated by the Legion of Lyttelton fans 
on this side of the ocean.—_TOM HAMMOND, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 
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WORDS AND MUSIC. 

Dear Sirs, 

| write in support of Mick Gill’s suggestion that you 
print melody and chords of the more difficult jazz tunes. 
However, why stop at the ‘‘ more difficult tunes ?”’ 
There must be many enthusiasts, who like myself, play 
a little jazz for their own (or close friends’) appreciation, 
but are handicapped by the dearth of good published jazz 
music of the type played by N.O. styled bands. Such an 
innovation by Jazz Journal would be warmly appreci- 
ated by the many self-conscious would-be jazz musicians 
in the country, amongst whom | include myself. 


Publication of current popular songs used to be a 
regular feature of one leading Sunday newspaper prior 
to the war, and lam sure Jazz Journal could dothesame. 
—E. O. ARMSTRONG, Scarborough, Yorks. 


* 


CURACAO. 
Dear Sirs, 

There is not much to interest a jazz fan over here. 
The local bands are usually too noisy, although | must 
admit there are interesting facets in the music from this 
corner of the world. There is a pianist on Aruba (the 
second of the Dutch Antilles) called Padu Lampe, who 
plays waltzes, rumbas, boleros, etc., in a style very 
reminiscent of Jelly Roll Morton’s The Crave, Tia Juana, 
etc. There is a firm recording some of the local bands. 
One of the most primitive of these bands consists of flute, 
bongo, and wiri-wiri. The latter is one of those specific 
South American ‘‘instruments.’’ It sounds very much 
like a washboard, but thinner and higher in tone. 


For the rest, there are a few local bands that are 
influenced by American and semi-South American 
orchestras. Can you imagine what it means to hear two 
or three screaming trumpets (not co-operating too well) 
over a saxophone section of two or three players. Many 
things are still played in an improvised way, but all loud 
and screaming and often out-of-tune. Anyway, they 
have their fun, and we Dutchmen tune our radios to 
another station. 


By the way, it seems that everyone in the world knows 
about Curacao liqueurs. | wonder if many people know 
what the main ifnportance of Curacao really is ?— 
R. RERINK, Curacao. 


* 


PRAISE FOR LIGHTLY AND POLITELY. 
Dear Sirs, 


_ Mr. Marshall's fine letter in one of your recent issues 
indicated clearly that | simply had to write and say what 
| have always thought, that Messrs. Lightly and Politely 
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are wonderful people, and their monthly writings are a 
constant delight to myself and many of my friends. 
Their articles deal with the real stuff in a competent and 
enthusiastic way. There's nothing of that corny and 
ridiculous attitude that typifies 99% of the writers all 
over Europe and America (notable exceptions being the 
ever-great Hugues Panassie in France, the seldom-read 
Marshall Frank Davis of Associated Negro Press, and all 
the articles written by jazz musicians themselves, 
whenever they are allowed to write sincerely, or are 
interviewed intelligently). 


Is it really so difficult to realise that the best jazz 
nowadays comes from men who are neither Dixie nor 
Bop players ? That men such as Louis, Earl, Tatum, 
James P., The Lion, Teddy Wilson, Hawkins, Lester, 
Ben Webster, Byas, Lucky Thompson, Carter, Hodges, 
Jefferson, Nicholas, Bechet, Bigard, Simeon, Dicky 
Wells, Sandy Williams, Dickenson, Archey, Rex, Jonah 
Jones, Clayton, Sidney de Paris, Cootie, (not counting 
all the fine rhythm men) are strutting out wonderful 
music, nearly almost unappreciated by the jazz fans, 
who are too much divided in schools ? 


Lightly and Politely realise all this, and tackle their 
monthly subjects with an understanding for real jazz 
that is a joy to everybody who likes his music inspired, 
musical and groovey, 


| will always remember the great Sandy Williams 
telling me: ‘‘ These are wonderful people and they 
sure know about jazz.’’ Need | say that all the jazz 
musicians who have read Lightly and Politely at my 
house, such as Bill Coleman, Claude Dunson, Joe Turner, 
Bass Hill and Don Gais, thought very highly of their 
writings ? And in a recent letter, Willie ‘‘ The Lion ’’ 
Smith said: ‘‘! met Lightly and Politely at Fletcher 
Henderson’s house, and these fine people just dig every- 
thing in jazz.”’ 

Jazz goes on and on, in spite of the dirt people (some- 
times not understanding it, sometimes by mere nastiness) 
are throwing constantly at its greatest exponents. The 
(exclusive) Bop period was bad, but the present 
(exclusive) Dixieland fad is worse. Very few of the fine 
musicians expressing themselves in the older style have 
got the breaks in the present Dixieland boom (Bechet, 
Nicholas, Archey, Lee Collins, are a few), But here is 
hoping that all the great cats from the swing and pre- 
swing era will have their day, too, in the near future. 


There are some really excellent young men dishing 
out the real stuff, such as Jay McShann, Maxwell Davis, 
Don Hill, Bumps Myers, Jimmie Jones, Oscar Peterson, 
Hank Jones, Cecil Gant, not to mention some of the 
already famous younger players, such as Erroll Garner, 
Lucky Thompson, Arnet Cobb, Illinois Jacquet, etc. 


In closing, I'd like to say that | think your Humphrey 
Lyttelton is a marvellous player, and that Derek Neville 
is one of the gonest players there ever was in Europe, 
in spite of the fact that he himself never seemed to 
realise it.—JOHNNY SIMMEN, Zurich, Switzerland. 


* 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ CLUB, 


11, Great Newport Street, 
W.C. 2. 
(next to Leicester Square Station) 


MONDAYS - 7-30 p.m. 


The London Studios offer you 
comfort to listen and dance to 
The Crane River Jazz Band. 
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COLLECTOR’S STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE, 


JUNKSHOPPING. 
SOME ASPECTS. 
| days we don’t do junkshopping, or 
not so as you’d notice it. On the one 
hand we lack time to indulge ; on the other, 
well, it cannot be denied that the old 
enthusiasm has waned to some extent. Still, 
we regard junking as a fine hobby for a man 
of initiative, and will defend against all 
detractors whilst there is breath in our 
bodies or a ribbon in our typewriter. It is 
less habit-forming than alcohol, less anti- 
social than bridge, quieter than polo, and less 
expensive than wenching. Naturally, then, 
we are watching Brian Rust’s new series of 
articles on the subject with the keenest 
interest. 

After reading the preamble to the series in 
the December, 1950, issue, however, we fell 
to musing on our own active service as 
junkers. On the whole we feel we were ill 
equipped for it. We lacked (and indeed still 
lack) the histrionic agility of a Rust, and 
between us we couldn’t hope to achieve a 
moiety of his fatal charm. Our attempts at 
disguise, for instance, were disastrous failures. 
Clarke was usually arrested by elderly police- 
men who hadn’t heard that the hunt for Jack- 
the-Ripper was over; Davis generally 
acquired a following of curates attempting to 
engage his services as a jobbing gardener. In 
this condition, too, we felt oddly constrained 
when it came to turning on the Errol Flynn- 
cum-Robert Beatty stuff. (In our days, of 
course, it was Rudolph Valentino-cum- 
Francis X. Bushman). The only time Davis 
tried out his Valentino act, the recipient was 
removed screaming to hospital. Clarke was 
luckier ; his Bushman impersonation just 
moved strangers to tears, believing that he 
was actually simulating the death agonies of 
an Icelandic cod. After a few experiences of 
this sort, we went around dressed as nor- 
mally as possible, and relied on the impact of 
the admittedly macabre type of personalities 
which we inherited from our forebears. 

Nor had we any greater success in the 
matter of taking our own romantic interest 
around with us. One member of the axis 
carried strict trappist principles into his junk- 
shopping, and, in default of masculine society 
on his expeditions, preferred the counsel of 
his own soul. The other member made just 
one experiment in this line. His companion 
on this occasion was a charming and decora- 
tive American sub-deb. Things couldn’t have 
gone better until she dived under a stall and 
emerged clasping an OKeh race record. 
** Gee ! ’’ she cried, in ringing tones, ‘‘ didn’t 


you tell me you paid three dollars for one like 
this ?’’ Thereafter the axis made a strict 
point of hunting together or not at all. 
Never mind, it’s all in the day’s work. 
Even if we are now only ex-junkers, we 
retain a brotherly interest in all who seek for 
shellac. Verily are they the pilgrims, though 
there are no marine stores along the side 
walks on the Golden Road to Samarkand : 
their paths lead them along much less 
romantic thoroughfares such as the Edgware, 
Essex and Portobello Roads. And we wonder 
whether Mr. Rust is being quite fair in 
suggesting to them in effect that the dealer 
is at once their enemy and their natural prey. 


“Turn on the Errol Flynn- 
cum-Robert Beatty stuff.’’ 


Of course it’s great fun catching the ‘‘ wide 
boys,’’ but personally we doubt whether the 
wide boys are very often caught. Most of the 
victims of all this clever campaigning are 
ordinary small traders working on narrow 
margins of profit. Treated like ordinary 
civilised human beings, it is astonishing how 
human many of them can be. 


Let’s get over on the other side of the fence 
for a minute or two, shall we ? These are 
just a few of the junk-shopping types who, in 
our opinion, the dealers are only too well 
justified in wanting to shoot : 

1. The scientific junker with the note-book, 
who turns out every record in the shop, 
checks them against his works of reference, 
calculates his exact margin of profit on 
resale in the event of a purchase, and 
finally leaves after some hours without 
spending a penny ; 

2. The ham-fisted oaf who overturns a box 
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full of decent salable classics to grab a 6d. 
Denza and doesn’t even say “‘ sorry ”’ ; 

3. The bright boy with sufficient means to 
pay a fair price for his wants who whines 
and haggles to get it cheap ; . 

4. The potential business tycoon who informs 
a dealer that he will pay two shillings each 
for, say, OKehs, and then backs out of his 
bargain when confronted with a pile of 
cinema organ records ; 

5. The strategist who puts a pile of records 
to one side, promising to pay for them on 
collection the following day, and then rolls 
back six months later, denies the entire 
transaction, and takes umbrage when 
refused sight of any fresh stock. 

Thanks to these pests, and others, a large 
number of dealers, who once held good stocks 
of second-hand records at fair prices, and 
maintained a regular turnover, no longer 
bother about them. They refuse to buy 
voluntarily, and anything acquired as part ofan 
omnibus lot goes straight to a scrap dealer at 
scrap prices. With all respect to Mr. Rust, 
who is to be envied his freedom of action 
which leaves him so much time for junking, 
the ultimate resu!t of the policies he appears 
to endorse has been to throw the bulk of the 
trade into the laps of specialist traders, some 
of whom are only interested in jacking up 
prices to heights where we personally decline 
to join the revels. Of course, it may be just 
another of Mr. Rust’s gorgeous leg-pulls, and 
if so we apologise for being so solemn about it. 
If not, we would venture the advice that the 
best technique for buying second-hand rec- 
ords is the one which serves for most other 
things ; ask the price, decide whether it suits 
you, and then pay up or clear out. 


Boy ! clear the classroom! Mr. Davis’s 
next lecture will be at three p.m. on the 
subject of ‘‘ Subtlety in Business —is it an 
overrated factor?’’ Mr. Clarke will be 
speaking at five in the series ‘‘ Did your 
parents have any children ?”’ 


PARAMOUNT PROBLEMS. 

Sometime ago, in these columns, we 
concluded a very inconclusive survey of the 
Paramount matrix series. Since then, 
collectors have had the benefit of the second 
volume of Jazz Directory, which is consider- 
ably stronger in its presentation of Paramount 
details than was the first, and the catalogue 
pages printed in The Record Changer. Some 
headway has accordingly been made, but 
Paramount problems are labyrinthine and 


(Continued on Page 18.) 
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— Melodise— 


LU WATTERS 
YERBA BUENA JAZZ BAND 


1158—*‘ 1919 Rag/Ostrich Walk 
1148—Creole Belles/Chattanooga Stomp 
1149—Working Man Blues/Big Bear Stomp 
1150—Copenhagen/Jazzin’ Babies Blues 


JOSH WHITE 
1155—Dupree Otis Regrets 
1145—Fare Thee Well/Outskirts of Town 


1146—The House | Live in 
When | Lay down and Die do Die 


*8008—Mean Mistreatin’ Woman/Baby Baby 
MEADE LUX LEWIS 

1152—Lux’s Boogie/Randini’s Boogie 
1130—Yancey’s Pride/The Boogie Tidal 
1137—Denapas Parade/Glendale Glide 
1006—Medium Boogie/Fast Boogie 

1007—Slow Boogie/Honky Tonk Train 
LEADBELLY. (HUDDY LEDBETTER) 


11440—How Long/Good Morning Blues 
11Si—Goodnight Irene/Ain’t You Glad 


WOODY GUTHRIE 
1141I—Ramblin’ Blues/Talkin’ Columbia Blues 


DOC EVANS’ DIXIELAND BAND. 


1142—Original Dixieland One Step 
Barnyard Blues 


1143—Bugle Call Rag/Tin Roof Blues 


BROWNIE McGHEE 

1127—Me and My Dog/Secret Mojo Blues 
LONNIE JOHNSON 

1138—Solid Blues/Rocks in my Bed 


BECHET-SPANIER BIG FOUR 
* 8005—Sweet Lorraine/Lazy River 
*8006—Squeeze Me/Sweet Sue Just You 
JAMES P. JOHNSON TRIO 
1144—1 Found a New Baby 
Everybody Loves My Baby 
RALPH SHARON SEXTET 
1156—-Stalking the Stalk/Two Sleepy People 
1129—A Nightingale Sang in Berkeley Square 
The Very Thought of You 
1118—Burman’s Bauble/Boptical Illusion 


119—There’s a Small Hotel 
I’ve Got You Under My Skin 


ART TATUM 
11S7—Fine and Dandy/Ja Da 
10 inch - 6/- inc. tax. 
*IZinch - 8/74 ,, 55 
From your Dealer 
MELODISC RECORDS LTD. 
52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
TEMple Bar 2315. 


(Continued from Page 17.) 
laborious. Luckily, our files escaped the fire, 
and we are thinking of commencing publica- 
tion of the numerical catalogue of the 12000 
series, designed to show all available thought 
in the matters, and as fully annotated as 
maybe. This would be a major serial ending, 
we calculate, in the Christmas J.J. of 1956. 
We may start it in a month or so for we think 
that of all the race and mountain music lists 
it has the most jazz and folkloristic appeal and 
value. Meanwhile we will pose a few of the 
problems that worry us : 

1. The Gap (12100-12199) : Until the pages 
appeared in The Record Changer, the blanks 
in our own catalogue were embarrassing. 
These are now cleared in entirety bar 12190 
to 12199 (inclusive) and we should like to hear 
about what was missed if only for the sake of 
definity.. The gap certainly consisted of 
Black Swan re-issues, and the more we 
discover about the Black Swan label the less 
interesting it appears to have been. Such 
gems as Thank God For A Garden (Revella E. 
Hughes, soprano, accompanied by anonymous 
piano, violin and cello) on 12100, Christians 
Awake (Ivan H. Browning, tenor, acc. by the 
Black Swan Orchestra) on 12120, and The Last 
Rose Of Summer (Florence Cole Talbert, 
soprano, acc. by the Black Swan Symphony 
Orchestra) on 12187, do not excite our 
curiosity. On the other hand, it was inter- 
esting to see Leroy Tibbs (piano) (vide Co 
14309-D) accompanying Maude de Forrest in 
Cruel Papa Blues/I’m Gonna See You on 12148. 
And better still was to learn that Q. Roscoe 
Snowden of OK 8119 fame accompanied Josie 
Miles on the 12156 coupling of Please Don’t 
Tickle Me Dear Blues and When You’re Crazy 
Over Daddy. 

2. Blanks (12000-12099): The Record 
Changer’s enterprise did not provide us with 
any information on 12000, 12004, 12051 and 
12062. These are our only blanks in the first 
century. Details of these would help and we 
are somewhat bashful over our notes on 
12068. 

We intend to horrify you with further 
ignorance next month. 

A PERSONAL NOTE. 

Since the fire many collectors have given 
us help in the most practical form, and we feel 
that Dan Mahony, probably the most assiduous 
and capable documentary discographer of us 
all, deserves our special gratitude. He has 
gone far to setting us up again,.and we were 
surprised, elated and delighted to find that 
the Mahony research was far ahead of our own 
on our special, and often private (!), subjects. 
Mahony should have a regular column some- 
where. In addition Albert McCarthy, Brian 
Rust, Derek Coller, Derrick Stewart-Baxter 
and Bert Whyatt have offered immense help 
from their seemingly inexhaustible files. To 
these, and many others, we extend our 
gratitude and, as soon as he has a settled 
home once again, Davis (now living in a cage, 

(Continued on Page 20.) 
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Jor your Jazz Library. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 


Louis Armstrong, - Sidney Bechet 
Josh White - - Jelly Roll Morton 
9d. each plus 1d. postage, 


or 2/8d. the set of four. 
post free. 


JAZZ HOT 
Edited by Chas. Delaunany. 
44 pages 12/- per year. 


JAZZ NOTES 
Australia’s oldest Jazz Magazine. 
12 issues..9/6 6 issues. .4/9 
Trial Copy - 8d. post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
The world’s largest Jazz Magazine. 
37/6d. per year. 


Back Issues (1948) —I/3d. per Copy, 
post free. 


RECORD EXCHANGE 
Canada’s only Jazz Magazine. 
Articles and record exchange columns. 
7/6 for 12 issues. 
Trial Copy - 6d. post free. 
JAZZ FINDER ’49 
Edited by Orin Blackstone. 


Full of permanent reference material 
and previously unpubljshed 
photographs. 


12/9 per copy, post free. 


THE MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” 
WALL 


Articles - Discography - Photos. 
1/9 per copy, post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 


A Bargain Selection of Foreign 
Jazz Publicat:ons. 


5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


— 


SHEET MUSIC 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 


Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. 
Buddy Bolden’s Blues. The Crave. 
The Naked Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. 
The Mise-ere. Sweet Substitute. 
Why? Weare Elks. If You Knew. 
My Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/- each including postage. 


J.J. Publications, 
28, Ladbroke Square, 
London, W. 11. 
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(Continued from Page 3.) 
STATE STREET RAMBLERS: Natty Dominique (tpt.), Johnny Dodds (clt.), 


Jimmy Blythe (pno.), Baby Dodds (wbds.). 
Chicago, November, 1927. 


Ge 6232, Ch 15344, HJCA 49, TeE R18 
1 Ge 6232, Ch 15399, HICA 40, TeE R18 
There'll Come A Day Ge 6249, Ch 15344 
CHICAGO FOOTWARMERS : Natty. Dominique (pr. Johnny Dodds (clt.), 
Jimmy Blythe (pno.), Baby Dodds or Jimmy Bertrand (wbd 
Chi a 2nd December, 1927. 
= Ballin’ The Jack OK 8533, HJICA 23. Rs 116, Biltmore 1080 
82001B Grandma's Ball . OK 8533, HJCA 23, JRS 116, Bilcmore 1080 
SAME PERSONNEL. 
yy 15th December, 1927. 
82076B My Baby OK 8548, BRS 5, HJCA 27 
Oriental Man OK 8548, BRS 5, HJCA 27 


82077B 
SAME PERSONNEL : plus Honore Dutray or Kid Ory (tmb.), John Lindsay (bs.). 
Chicago, 2nd july, 1928. 


Weary Way Blues 
Cootie Stomp 


400977 Get 'Em Again Blues ... ao 8599, Co 35681, BRS 7 
400978 Brush Stomp... : K 8599, Co 35681, BRS 7 
400979A Sweep ‘Em Clean OK 8790, HICA’ 19, AFCD) A048, 
Biltmore 1079 

SAME PERSONNEL. 
Chicago, 4th July, 1928. 
400986B My Girl ... OK 8792, HJCA 19, AFCD) A048, 
Biltmore 1079 
400987 Lady Love OK 8613, HJCA 24, AFCDJ A049, 
Biltmore 1081 
400988 Brown Bottom Bess OK 8613, HJCA 24, AFCDJ A049, 
Biltmore 1081 


Co 35681 issued as ‘‘ Johnny Dodds and Chicago Footwarmers.”’ 
JOHNNY DODDS WASHBOARD BAND: Natty Dominique (cnt.), Honore 
Dutray (tmb.), Johnny Dodds (clt.), Lil Hardin (pno.), Johnny Lindsay (bs.), Baby 


Dodds (ds. and whds.). 
Chicago, 6th July, 1928. 
BRS 20, 


46063-3 Bucktown Stomp Vi V38004, Bb B8549, 
HJCA 58, Biltmore 1090 
46064-2 Weary City Vi V38004, Bb 810239, BRS 21, 
HICA 59, Biltmore 1091, HMVS 1K2154, HMVAust EA2154 
46065-1 Blue Washboard Stomp a 4 Vi 21552, Bb B8549, BRS 20, 
HICA 58, Biltmore 1090 
46066-1 Blue Fiddle Blues Vi 21552, Bb B10239, BRS 21, 


HJCA 59, Biltmore 1091, HMVS JK2154, HMVAust EA2154 
JOHNNY DODDS HOT SIX: Natty Dominique (tpt.), Honore Dutray (tmb.), 
Johnny Dodds (clt.), Lil Hardin (pno.), John Lindsay (bs.), Baby Dodds (ds.). 
Chicago, 16th January, 1929. 
Vi V38038, HJCA 12, Bilemore 1078 


48797-3 Pencil Papa 
48798-4 Hear Me Talkin’ Vi V38541, Bb B10241, BRS 22, 
HICA 60, Biltmore 1092, HMVAu EA2137, HMVS JK2137 
48799 Goober Dance ... oe ose Vi 23396 
48799-3 Goober Dance ... 10240, BRS 43, HIJCA 66, 
Biltmore 1093, HMVS JK2138 
48800-3 Too Tight Bb B10240, BRS 13, HICA 66, 
Biltmore 1093, HMVS JK21 38 

SAME PERSONNEL, 

Chicago, 30th January, 1929. 
48841-2 Sweet Lorraine Vi V38038, HJCA 12, Biltmore 1078 


48842-2 My Little Isabel ... Vi V38541, Bb a BRS 22, 
HICA 60, Biltmore 1092, HMVAu EA2137 


BEALE STREET WASHBOARD BAND : Herb Morand (tpt.), pots Dodds 
(clt.), Frank Melrose (pno.), Baby Dodds (wbds.). 
Chicago, 24th July, 1929. 


©3936a Forty and Tight 1403, Br 80076, Pe 196*, 
“Or e190", Ro 5120*, Cong 7980* 


¢3937a Piggly Wiggly Blues Vo 1403, Pe 196*, Or 8120*, 
Ro 5120*, Cong 7980* 
©3937b Piggly Wiggly Blues ... Br 80076 


*Issued as ‘ Street Washboard Band.” 
JOHNNY DODDS AND ORCHESTRA: Natty Dominique (tpt.), Preston 
Jackson (tmb.), Johnny Dodds (clt.), Richard M. Jones (pno.), Lonnie Johnson (gtr.), 


John Lindsay (bs.), Baby Dodds (ds.). 
Chicago, 5th June, 1940 


©93032a Red Onion Blues 18094, BrE 03618 

¢93038a Gravier Street Blues .. e 18094, BrE 03618 

SIDNEY BECHET AND NEW ORLEANS FOOTWARMERS : Sidney 
Bechet (cit.), Earl Hines (pno.), Baby Dodds (ds.). 

Chicago, 6th September, 1940. 

053431-2 Blues In Thirds ... Vi 27204, HMV B9340, GrF SG233, 

HMVS JK2152, HMVAu EA3007 

SAME SESSION: Rex Stewart (cnt.), Bechet (sop. clt.), Hines (pno.), John 


Lindsay (bs.), Dodds (ds.), Herb Jeffries (vcl.*). 
Vi 26746, HMV B9136, HMVS JK2132 


053432-1 Blues For You Johnnie* 

053433-2 Ain’t Misbehavin’ Vi 26746, HMV B91 36, GrF SC233, 
HMVS JK2132 

053434-1 Save It — Mama . Vi 27240, HMV B9402, HMVS JK 2193 

053435-1 Stompy Jones Vi 27240, HMV B9329, HMVS JK2193 


TUT SOPER : (pno.), acc. Baby Dodds (ds. ). 
Chicago, 31st January, 1944. 


9132 Oronic Sounds 5 

9133 Thou Swell SD 5001 
9134 Stardust Stomp SD 5000 
9135 It’s A Ramble SD 5001 


RICHARD M. JONES JAZZMEN : Bob Schofiner (tpt. ie Preston Jackson (tmb.), 
Darnell Howard (clit.), Richard M. Jones (pno.), John Lindsay (bs.), Baby Dodds (ds.). 


154c 29th and Dearborn 


155b N.O. Hop Scop Blues ... Se 12006 
156a Jazzin’ Babies Blues Se 12007 
157a Canal Street Blues Se 12007 


BUNK JOHNSON’S BAND: Bunk Johnson (tpt.), Jim Robinson (tmb.), 
George Lewis (clt.), Lawrence Marero (bjo.), Alcide ‘‘ Slow Drag ’’ Pavageau (bs.), 


Baby Dodds (ds. 
New 29th July, 1944. 
Rejected 


109 St. Louis Blues ... 
AM 253 


110 Low Down Blues 
(im Little (tuba) added on 110). 


SAME PERSONNEL: Myrtle Jones (vcl.* 
New ance 31st July, 1944. 


206 Blue As | Can Be* Unissued 
207 C.C. Rider* eae Unissued 
208 Precious Lord* ... Unissued 


209 Life Will Be Sweeter Someday* Rejec 
210 Life Will Be Sweeter Someday" 
211 St. Louis Blues ... ; os AM 252 
213 Tiger Rag AM 251 
215 New Iberia Blues | AM 257 
SAME PERSONNEL. 
SAME PERSONN 
New Orleans, 2nd August, 1944. 
402 When The Saints Go Marching In AR AM 252 
407 Darktown Strutters Ball AM 256 
409 Lord, Lord, You’re Surely Good ToMe ... is Unissued 
411 Careless Love AM 258 
< C.C. Rider AM 251 
Blues (untitled) Unissued 
SAME PERSONNEL. 
New 3rd 1944. 
501 Weary Blues... Rejected 
505 Clarinet Marmalade... ...  Unissued 
506 Yes, Yes, In Your Eyes ake ne a AM 253 
509 Walk Through The Streets Of The City Rejected 
510 Walk Through The — Of The me 256 
513 Sister Kate AM 257 
514. Weary Blues AM 258 
515 After You’re Gone Unissued 
516 Alabamy Bound Rejected 
Alabamy Bound Unissued 


517 
SAME PERSONNEL. 


605 Mion You — A Tulip AM 255 


606 ar Foot Sto ..  Unissued 
KID SHOTS ‘NEW ORLEANS ‘BAND: Louis Madison (tpt. ), ‘Jim Robinson 
(tmb.), George Lewis (clt.), Lawrence Marero (bjo.), Alcide Pavageau (bs.), Baby 


Dodds (ds.), 

New August, 1944. 
703 High Society...  Unissued 
705 In Gloryland . AM 530 
706 Uptown Bump ... AM 529 
707 Everybody pe My Baby Unissued 
709 Dumaine Street Drag .. M 530 
You And | Were Young Maggie AM 529 
711 e Sheik  Unissued 


JIM ROBINSON'S BAND : Personnel as above, minus Madison. 
New Ndnapeo% 5th August, 1944. 


712 Blues ...  Unissued 
(to be continued) 


NIXA JAZZ HITS! 


GRAEME BELL and his DIXIELAND BAND 


BY 1101i—DARKTOWN STRUTTERS’ BALL 
SQUARE DANCE 


BY 11033—BABY WON’T YOU PLEASE COME HOME 
BIRMINGHAM BERTHA 


BY 1105—CANAL STREET BLUES 
WOLVERINE BLUES 
THE BOP SHOTS of The Hot Club, Belgium 
BY 1172—PASTEL BLUE 
BOPPIN’ FOR HAIG 
JACK DIEVAL AND JAMES MOODY 


BY bible BOP TUNE No. 1 
MICHELE BY ACCIDENT 


BY 1142—LE VENT VERT 
EMEF 


BY 1143—BIG CHIEF PECKHEM 
HEAD LIGHT 
CLAUDE LUTER and his ORCHESTRA—Existentialiste 


BY 1121—ROYAL GARDEN BLUES 
HERE DID YOU STAY LAST NIGHT? 


BY 1122—WEARY BLUES 
TROUBLE IN MIND 


BY 1123—JACKASS BLUES 
SOUTH 


CLAUDE BOLLING and his ORCHESTRA 
BY 1161—ORY’S CREOLE TROMBONE 
THE MOOCHE 


Retail Prices in U.K. & N. Ireland HOME TRADE ENQUIRIES: 
BY 10 inch Blue Label Series 4/2 Selecta Gramophones Ltd., 50 
Southwark Bridge Road, London, 
FREE and up-to-date 6.1. (Waterloo 7601-7) 
NIXA RECORD LISTS OvERSEES ENQUIRIES: 
available from NIXA_ Nixa Record Company. (Dept. 
RECORD COMPANY #))/M) 6 Holborn Viaduct, London 
(Dept. JJ/M). 6 Holborn £.C. 1. (City 3891). 

Viaduct, London, E.C. 1. (Proprietors: Pacific Record Co. Ltd.) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RATES — DISPOSALS AND WANTEDS. 
7d. per record if submitted on our special forms obtainable free on omens 
Bulk rates 25 records for 12/6. 
9d. per record if not submitted on these forms. 
It is IMPORTANT that all records are listed in strict alphabetical order. Failure to do this may result in delay in 


publication. 
ABBREVIATIONS USED. 
N— New. G— Good. S — For Sale. 
E — Excellent. F — Fair. T — For Trade. 
V — Very Good. P — Poor. A— For Auction. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — three weeks from date of publication. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of the month. 


For Advertisers’ Index see page 7. 


DISPOSALS. WANTED. 
ARMSTRONG HARLEM FOOTWARMERS. BOSWELL SISTERS, THE. 
You're Driving Me Crazy,Mood Indigo N 4/6 WHI My Fucure Just Passed/Don’t Tell Her WHI 
Makin’ Faces Can’t Write BrE WHI 
ASMUSSEN, SVEN. 

4 WHI Changes/Devil And The Deep ... ae ies BrE WHI 
wae if It Ain’t Love Got The South ... WHI 
Stardust /Honeysuckle Rose Doggone I've Done It/Hand Me Down . BrE WHI 

BECHET, SIDNEY. Old Yazoo/Sentimental Gentleman... BrE WHI 
Maple Leaf Rag/Sweetie Dear HMVE N 4/6 WHI Down On The Delta/Charlie Two ame BrE WHI 
BEIDERBECKE, Crazy People BrE WHI 
Jazz Me Blues/Royal Garden Blues PaE VG 4- WHI 42nd Street/Shuffle OH... BrE WHI 
CLARK, BUDDY. Goldiggers’ Song /Sunday in Caroline pA BrE WHI 
You're Breaking My Heart /Song Of Surrender CoE N 4/- WHI Puttin’ It On/Swanee Mammy_ .. WHI 
HODGES, JOHNNY Song Of Surrender/Coffee In the Morning as BrE WHI 
Goin’ Home, Lonesome Road... BrE WHI 
Hodge Podge/The Jeep Jumpin PaE N 46 WHi Dinah BrE., PaE WHI 
JACQUET, ILLINOIS. Way Back Home Travelin” WHI 
Black Velvet/Hot Rod HMVE N 46 WHI Fare Thee Well/Lullaby of Broadway eee ee BrE WHI 
KRUPA, GENE. Top Hat/Cheek To Cheek BrE WHI 
Bonaparte’s Retreat/Scandinavian Baby HMVE N 4- WHI I'm Gonna Sit Right Down/Music Goes Round BrE WHI 
LEWIS, VIC and JACK PARNELL'S SAZZMEN. Goodnight Sweetheart/Shine On WHI 
Indiana/Ugly Child N 46 WHI Hatt. WHI 
LEWIS, VIC and ORCHESTRA. 
No Orchids/High On A Windy Hill ... 4/- WHI = Old 
LYTTELTON, HUMPHREY. LEWIS’ ‘TED. 
Dallas Blues /Chattanooga Stomp PaE N 46 WHI Sing Song CoE NE PAT 
SPANIER, MUGGSY. Any N/E PAT 
At The Jazzband Ball ‘Livery Stable HMVE E 46 WHI MORSE, LEE. 2 
TEAGARDEN, JACK. wing In A Hammock CoE N/E PAT 
1 Just Couldn’t Take It/Junk Man ae Xs PaE N 46 WHI “roots FATS. 
THORNHILL, CLAUDE. = Deletions HMV F/G coo 
Snowfall Under The Willow CoE N WHI Any G coo 
My Feelings ‘Are Hurt Vi G swi 
WILSON, TEDDY (Quintet; Sextet). j Wait At End Of Road/S. Savannah Sue ms BB G /T swi 
Bugle Cail Rag/If Dreams Come True ... ~ PaE N 46 WHi Savannah Blues/Take Me Home we i HMV CE 12/6 Swi 
YANCEY, JIMMY. WILSON, GARLAND. 
Yancey Stomp/5 o'clock Blues HMVE N 46 WHI Sweet Lorraine/You Showed Me The Way SW Vv 12/6 swi 


(continued from Page 9.) 
| hope to conclude the Varsity Race List next 
month. 


TAILPIECE. 

‘* She and her piano are one, living together 
in a world of rhythm in which each infuses life 
into the other. Seeing and listening to Miss 
Nellie Lutcher is certainly one of life’s greater 
experiences. (From ‘*‘ The Evening Argus ”” 
Brighton). Personally, | can think of many 
GREATER experiences. 


(continued from Page 14.) 


playing their music, but the cream of the 
talent had gone elsewhere. We must except 
Baby Dodds from that statement, as he 
appears to have been sent back home to help 
out on these sides. 

The best sides are the two marches, but all 
sides have a certain strange out-of-tune 
fascination. 

5.4. 


(continued from Page 18.) 


as it were) will write on behalf of the partner- 
ship. 
CRITICAL DICTA. 

“It is difficult not to agree with Vincent 
d'Indy that newspaper criticism is not only 
worthless, but actually pernicious.’’ 

Kaikhosru Sorabji (Around Music, 1932). 

“* Ellington’s music is much more European 
than African, hence Europeans play it more 
satisfactorily than New Orleans style.”’ 

Oliver King (The Gramophone, Feb., 1951). 


SUPPLIES ARE GETTING LOW AND THERE WILL BE NO REPRINT DUE TO PAPER SHORTAGE 


THE MUSIC OF THOMAS 
COMPLETE DISCOGRAPHY - PICTURES - ARTICLES 


Price 1/9 post free. 


J. J. PUBLICATIONS, 
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“FATS” 


WALLER 


28, LADBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 11. 
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TRUMPETS” 


(A History of Jazz Music) 
by RUDI BLESH. 
A book (recommended by James Asman) which every jazz student should own. 


21/9d. post free. 
“THEY ALL PLAYED RAGTIME” 


(The story of the men and music from which jazz developed) 
by RUDI BLESH. 


American Edition - 32/9d. post free. 


ALWAYS REMEMBER THAT ONLY ONE SHOP 
IN EUROPE GIVES YOU ALL THE BRITISH 
AND AMERICAN BOOKS ON JAZZ AND 


FOLK MUSIC. 
NO OTHER CARRIES A STOCK AS LARGE AS OURS! 


OUR BOOK LIST IS ALWAYS AVAILABLE— 
OVER 40 BOOKS OF INTEREST TO YOU— 
SEND NOW! 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ RECORD AND BOOK DEPT.) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 2. 


TEMple 2315. 


Che Jazz Store in the Heart of London. 


Our Northern Representative :- 
COLLET’S BOOKSHOP, 36, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 3. 
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9, Piccadilly Arcade, S. W. 1. 


have 140 records of the traditional type of Jazz 


music currently available in their catalogue. 


Vv 


These include unique reissues of folk 
artists such as Blind Lemon Jefferson 
and Elzadie Robinson; fine examples 
of the work of the great jazz soloists 
and bands - Jelly Roll Morton, King 
Oliver, Louis Armstrong and Johnny 
Dodds ; and the best of the current 
revivalist groups who have followed 
in their footsteps - Bob Wilber, The 
Castle Jazz Band, Turk Murphy, The 
Fire House Five Plus Two, Claude 
Luter, Humphrey Lyttelton, Mick 
Mulligan, Freddy Randall, The Dutch 
Swing College Band, Graeme Bell 
and His Australian Jazz Band 


x * * 


Send only a stamped and addressed envelope 


a complete catalogue showing full 


personnels and recording data. 


35 Lunt & Co. (Printers) Led., Pelsall, Stafts. 


Three Good Reasons Why You Should Make 


HESSY’S Your 


Open all day Wednesday. 


OUT-OF-TOWN 


TO 


Record Headquarters— 
(1) Complete Stocks of ALL Labels. 
(2) Unmatched Service. 

(3) Expert Advice. 


We also Supply All Your Equipment 
Requirements and execute prompt 
and skilfull repairs. 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET, 


LIVERPOOI 
a 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6591. 


CUSTOMERS 
OUR MATE 


ARE 
UTILISE 


Closed Saturday. 


INVITED 
ORDER SERVICE, 


il 


Visit Foyles New Records Dept. 


FOR RECORDS * 


= 


Records 


Foyles 


Gramophone 


dept. is one of the largest 


and best-equipped_ record 


showrooms London. 


We stock all Records 


reviewed in Jazz Journal 


W & G FOYLE LTD 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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